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THE FORMATION OF STANDARD ENGLISH 


Every large civilized community is made up of three classes 
of people: the educated, the uneducated, and the half-educated. 
Their common medium of communication is language. 

The words “educated,” “uneducated,” and “half-educated” are 
here employed in their usual sense. To the educated class may be 
assigned all those who have enjoyed the advantages of a higher 
education, or who have had their intellectual powers developed 
by following prescribed or customary courses of study either pri- 
vately or in higher institutions of learning. In the class of the 
uneducated are to be found all those who lack this formal or 
scholastic intellectual training. The half-educated form that 
class of people who have acquired some measure of book learning 
but who lack the power of applying their knowledge to a given 
problem or situation. This distinction is made, not in any in- 
vidious sense, but merely as a matter of convenience. It does not 
imply that a person who has not enjoyed the advantages of a 
higher education is for that reason of necessity ignorant; neither 
does it mean that every one who has attended a higher institu- 
tion of learning is therefore intellectually superior to others. 

Ruskin illustrates this point in his lecture “Sesame and Lilies” 
(Of the King’s Treasuries) when he says: 

You might read all the books in the British Museum (if you 
could live long enough), and remain an utterly “illiterate,” un- 
educated person; but (that) if you read ten pages of a good book, 
letter by letter—that is to say, with real accuracy—you are for- 
evermore in some measure an educated person. The entire dif- 
ference between education and non-education (as regards the 
merely intellectual part of it), consists in this accuracy. A well- 
educated gentleman may not know many languages—may not 
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be able to speak any but his own—may have read very few 
books. But whatever language he knows, he knows precisely; 
whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly; above all, 
he is learned in the peerage of words; knows the words of true 
descent and ancient blood at a glance, from words of modern 
canaille; remembers all their ancestry—their intermarriages, dis- 
tantest relationships, and the extent to which they were admitted, 
and offices they held, among the national noblesse of words at 
any time, and in any country. But an uneducated person may 
know by memory any number of languages, and talk them all, 
and yet truly know not a word of any—not a word even of his 
own. An ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will be able to 
make his way ashore at most ports; yet he has only to speak a 
sentence of any language to be known for an illiterate person: 
so also the accent, or turn of expression of a single sentence will 
at once mark a scholar. (P. 41.) 


It is the language they use then that differentiates individuals 
of the same community and places them in one of the three classes 
described. Language may be defined as the body of words and 
methods of combining words used and understood by a consider- 
able community, especially when fixed and elaborated by long 
usage. In a wider sense, it is any means of expressing or com- 
municating thought or feeling. Thus we say that a deaf-mute 
uses a sign language; that music speaks a language different from 
that of poetry. Ina more specific sense, it is the faculty of verbal 
expression and the use of words in human intercourse, or the 
words themselves in their grammatical relationship as given or 
preserved in literary embodiments. Thus we may divide lan- 
guages into three classes—agglutinative, inflectional, isolating 
languages. In the usual sense, language means a system of con- 
ventionalized signs having fixed meanings and expressed either 
by articulation or inscription. Briefly, it is the communication 
of thoughts and feelings in words. “Language” and “speech” are 
often used interchangeably, but “speech” retains more explicitly 
than “language” the fundamental suggestion of articulation or 
vocal utterance; as when Hamlet says to the players, “Speak the 
speech, I pray you, trippingly on the tongue.” The word “lan- 
guage” has acquired a more generalized application; as, “the lan- 
guage of the age is never the language of poetry.” (T. Gray.) 

Without going into a study of the origin of lanuage, we may 
assume, for the purposes of this paper, that every language was 
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spoken before it was written. That is to say, the people of a 
certain region made use of a group of rationally conventional 
sounds as signs to communicate their thoughts and feelings. By 
usage these mediums of communication received fixed forms, 
which, in the course of time, were further stabilized as to sound 
and meaning by being committed to writing. It is well to note 
that language has its roots deep down in the thoughts and feelings 
and ideals and beliefs and traditions and customs and laws and 
conventions and occupations; in short, in the modes of living of a 
people as a people, and not in the teachings and writings of a 
select group of the more highly intellectual or cultured of that 
people. Since language is primarily the product of the unlettered 
multitude, they have come to regard it as their natural heritage, 
as theirs not only to have and to hold but to form and to fashion 
in accordance with their needs and purposes and to change if for 
any or for no reason they see fit to do so. 

In making linguistic changes, however, the common or un- 
educated people are seldom guided by the laws of logic or even 
by the dictates of good sense. They commonly proceed quite 
arbitrarily and capriciously in giving new meanings to certain 
words or combinations of words, in introducing foreign forms of 
speech, in changing the face and function of established expres- 
sions, in fixing on one meaning to the exclusion of others, in 
deriving terms and forming idioms. They seem at times to 
manifest an utter disregard for the true values of their language 
and a perverse tendency to barter their goodly heritage for a 
mess of pottage made up chiefly of the argot of the campus, the 
jargon of the shop, the dialect of the farm, the slang of the street, 
the neology of the newspaper, the affectation of the popular 
magazine, and similar abuses of the King’s English. 

It is well to remember, however, that English is a living lan- 
guage, and that, as such, it is subject to the fortunes of all things 
living—growth, change, development, adaptation, deterioration. 
Of all modern languages English shows these signs of vitality 
in the most marked degree. This is owing partly to the genius 
of a people, young, vigorous, enterprising, independent, tolerant, 
and acquisitive; partly to the origin and make-up of the lan- 
guage itself, which is a conglomerate with its roots stuck deep 
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in the intellectual and cultural life of many peoples and drawing 
nourishment from all their activities. This is particularly true 
of American speech, which may be said to have fallen heir to 
the cultures and languages of all European and some Asiatic 
peoples. This country has been compared to a melting-pot, in 
which the various races of the world with their various modes of 
thought and speech and living are fusing into one nation; and 
so long as the process of boiling and blending continues, we must 
be prepared for frequent and violent changes in the complex of 
our language. Nor need these changes be deplored if they result 
in producing a language more expressive, pliable, clear, forceful, 
terse, direct, suggestive, natural, lively, racy, complete; in short, 
if they increase the usefulness of our language as a tool of 
thought and a means of communication. 

Every great modern language represents a combination of 
several earlier languages. Two nations, speaking different 
tongues, coalesced, one usually conquering the other, and the 
speech of later generations was a blend of their fathers’ lan- 
guages. Later on, very likely, other nations or races were in- 
corporated, with further enlargement and modification of lan- 
guage. English is conspicuous above all other great languages 
in the extent and variety of these annexations and blendings. 
It is a composite of Anglo-Saxon (original English) and Nor- 
man-French, with large additions from Welsh, Cornish, Celtic, 
Danish, Latin, Greek, and later the languages of all parts of the 
globe. All these blendings have given English an unparalleled 
wealth of vocabulary and an exceedingly wide range of formulas 
of arrangement, but they have also multiplied its peculiarities 
and inconsistencies. 

Moreover, every language is a natural growth. The genera- 
tions that have used it and passed it on, used it unconsciously 
end carelessly. English contains tags of local fashions and cus- 
toms. Current enthusiasms have left their mark on it. Figures 
cf national life that impressed the mind of the common people 
have passed into words that remain long after their original 
meaning or association is forgotten—words such as boycott, bun- 
combe, macadam, pasteurize, mackintosh, landau, sedan, bal- 
moral, gerrymander, listerine. The woman who, during the late 
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war, said it was her duty to “hooverize,” and the flier who re- 
marked that he had just “lindyed over” in his airplane, were 
only doing what all generations before them had done—building 
out the language by addition of terms mirroring interests of the 
moment. 

Further, language is always changing, as between one age and 
another, one community and another, one group and another. 
Bernard Shaw put the thought whimsically not long ago when 
he said, at a gathering of English scholars, that there were 43,- 
000,000 dialects in England, each individual speaking in his own 
way and a little differently from everybody else. As language is 
only the very much mixed communication custom of perhaps 
millions of people in widely varying circumstances, it is bound 
to be subject to constant insensible changes. The direction and 
rate of change will vary, of course, with different occupations 
and social positions. Consider the case of a Vermont farmer 
talking with an Alabama cotton-planter; a Chicago business man 
with a Kentucky villager; a bookkeeper with a coal miner; a 
steel-puddler with a dry goods clerk. Each member of these 
ill-assorted pairs has a local specialist’s acquaintance with our 
language, his own habits of speech or dialect, his own peculiari- 
ties of diction and stock phrases which show the ever-varying 
character of their common tongue. 

The English language, therefore, is not a rigid body of rules 
but includes a number of habits of speech which vary at different 
periods, in different districts, among different classes, and on 
different occasions. “No one speech-habit is to be despised, but 
each is to be valued according to its power of expressing the 
thoughts and feelings of those who exercise it.” (Grattan, Our 
Living Language, p. 30.) “Every form of speech, whether it 
be provincial or class dialect, has a perfectly good reason for 
existing and being as it is; each has its own history and has 
followed its own path of development.” (H.C. Wyld, A History 
of Modern Colloquial English, p. 22.) 

But if every speech-habit were allowed to run the full gamut 
of its development and differentiation, there would soon be no 
common medium of communication; and we should witness a 
repetition of the same confusion of languages as resulted, for 
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instance, from the development of the Romance languages from 
the Latin. Fortunately, there are periods in the history of the 
development of every widely diffused language when certain men 
of superior power of thought and expression give to a language 
which they find in a state of flux and crudity a fixity of use and 
stability of form and refinement of character. Naturally, such 
forceful men find imitators, especially among those of their own 
social and educational level, who adopt their style of speaking 
and writing as the standard of correct and polite conversational 
and literary expression. Emerson, in his essay entitled Nomi- 
nalist and Realist, says: 


There is a genius of a nation, which is not to be found in the 
numerical citizens, but which characterizes the society. Eng- 
land, strong, punctual, practical, well-spoken England, I should 
not find, if I should go to the island to see it. Inthe Parliament, 
in the play-house, at dinner-tables, I might see a great number 
of rich, ignorant, book-read, conventional, proud men—many old 
women—and not anywhere the Englishmen who made the good 
speeches and did the bold and nervous deeds... . We infer the 
spirit of a nation in great measure from the language, which is a 
sort of monument to which each forcible individual in the course 
of many hundred years has contributed a stone. (p. 421.) 


Men like Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Johnson, Newman, 
Emerson have all left the impress of their genius on modern 
English. Ever since the days of Chaucer, there has been inter- 
action between spoken and literary English. This mutual in- 
fluence has been continuous; and that is the reason why there 
has never been a hard and fast line between spoken and written 
English, and why at no time they have corresponded entirely. 

Not only literary men but educated people generally have had 
a share in influencing the character and the construction of our 
language. Indeed, it is the daily practice of these people which 
has most affected the development of modern English. Educa- 
tion is no longer confined to the aristocracy of birth or wealth or 
learning. The invention of printing has multiplied the tools of 
learning, the development of the means of travel has placed the 
seats of learning within easy reach of all, and the spread of 
democratic ideals and institutions has brought the different classes 
of society into closer association. The old Latin poet’s line: 
“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” does not express the sentiment 
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of the modern gentleman. In the republic of letters all are fel- 
low-citizens enjoying, at least theoretically, the same opportuni- 
ties, the same rights, the same titles of distinction. 

All these influences have been at work for the last three or 
four centuries in standardizing the English language by effecting 
a considerable degree of uniformity in regard to the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling and meaning of words and their functions as 
parts of sentences. In other words, they have all contributed to 
the development and refinement of the English language by estab- 
lishing a usage which is commonly called good English. 

The standard of modern English is the usage of good English 
writers and speakers, i.e., of educated people generally who are 
habitually careful to employ proper words in their proper places 
and to allow themselves no undue liberties in the use of the 
English language. 

It may be asked, however, whether any particular group of 
speech-habits may claim superiority over other groups or whether 
all are entitled to the same respect and consideration as vehicles 
of thought. Except on the ground of mere intrinsic value, no 
distinction can be justly made. Undoubtedly one of the strongest 
claims to superiority is wideness of currency. A form of lan- 
guage that is current in all sections of the country is certainly 
superior as a means of human intercourse to a form that is felt 
to be strange outside of a particular district. Another claim to 
superiority is the comprehensiveness of a language form. A 
group of speech-habits which can express equally well all shades 
of thought from those of a Bacon or an Emerson to those of an 
Oliver Twist and Huckelberry Finn and all shades of feeling 
from those of a Shelley or a Poe to those of Little Nell and 
Pollyana, is obviously a better means of communication between 
minds than any group of speech-habits of less extensive range. 
For wide powers of expression there is no form of English ap- 
proaching the usage of well-educated people, which has come to 
be regarded as the standard of good English. It is this form of 
speech which has spread to all cultured classes, rich and poor, 
and which has been continuously influenced by the language of 
literature. It is the form aimed at by an educated democracy; 
and not less than the language of literature it is a great heritage 
which all English-speaking peoples guard and treasure. Being a 
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living language, it will, of course, be subject to unceasing de- 
velopment. It will absorb new and valuable modes of expression 
from the new millions who will practice it. The aim of every 
educated man and woman should be to assist in preserving its 
best features and in resisting the introduction of all elements, 
whether from the factory or the fashionable drawing-room, that 
might tend either to restrict its currency or to lessen its value 
as a means of accurate expression. (See Grattan and Gurrey, 
Our Living Language, p. 31, sqq.) 

That our language has become standardized to a certain ex- 
tent, and that, consequently, there is such a thing as standard 
English which is regarded as the norm of correct speaking and 
writing by all who lay any claim to being educated, hardly needs 
a proof. The words of Newman on this subject are so apposite, 
however, that they will bear quotation. 


The language by this time has become manageable for its 
various purposes, and is ready at command. Ideas have found 
their corresponding expressions; and one word will often convey 
what once required half a dozen. Roots have been expanded, 
derivations multiplied, terms invented or adopted. A variety of 
phrases has been provided, which form a sort of compound words. 
Separate professions, pursuits, and provinces of literature have 
gained their conventional terminology. There is an historical, 
political, social, commercial style. The ear of the nation has 
become accustomed to useful expressions or combinations of 
words, which otherwise would sound harsh. Strange metaphors 
have been naturalized in the ordinary prose, yet cannot be taken 
as precedents for a similar liberty. Criticism has become an 
art, and exercises a continual and jealous watch over the free 
genius of new writers. It is difficult for them to be original in 
the use of their mother tongue without being singular. 

Thus the language has become in a great measure stereotype; 
as in the case of the human frame, it has expanded to the loss of 
its elasticity, and can expand no more. Then the general style 
of educated men, formed by the accumulated improvements of 
centuries, is far superior perhaps in perfectness to that of any 
one of those national Classics, who have taught their countrymen 
to write more clearly, or more elegantly, or more forcibly than 
themselves. And literary men submit themselves to what they 
find so well provided for them; or, if impatient of conventionali- 
ties, and resolved to shake off a yoke which tames them down 
to the loss of individuality, they adopt no half measures, but 
indulge in novelties which offend against the genius of the lan- 
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guage, and the true canons of taste. (Idea of a University, 
pp. 326-327.) 


“What a blessing,” says Richard Grant White, “it would have 
been to mankind if an unchanged continuity of English speech 
had made the greater part of the labor of some of Shakespeare’s 
commentators superfluous, and the rest of it impossible! Such 
a continuity has begun to prevail. The writers of the Eliza- 
bethan period needed commentators in the days of Queen Anne, 
a hundred years later; but the Queen Anne writers need no com- 
mentators to make their language comprehensible to us, who 
come nearly two centuries after them. (EHvery-day English, 
p. xix.) 

Like every standard of excellence, the norm of good English 
should be applied with due respect to circumstances of persons, 
place, and time. To speak like a book on every occasion need 
not and should not be the aim and ambition of an educated man. 
There is such a thing as every-day or conversational English, 
which admits departures and variations from the highest form of 
English. These apparent irregularities are not a concession to 
man’s natural hatred of restraint; they are the very stuff that 


language is made of. Hence, they need no apology or justifica- 
tion, so long as their obvious tendency is not to impair or degrade 
the language. Unfortunately, this tendency does exist; and only 
too often are its effects noticeable in the speech of all classes of 
people. Harmful errors and perversions are unconsciously com- 
mitted by the educated and the uneducated alike. 

To quote Richard Grant White again: 


The liberation of English from the restraints of formal gram- 
mar, the wide diffusion among those who are born to speak it 
of such a degree of education as makes them all, or nearly 
all, readers, and the freedom of English literature from that 
authoritative academic influence which is almost paramount in 
the literature of other civilized peoples, combine to endow it 
on the one hand with a union of strength, flexibility, and inarti- 
ficiality, in which it is peculiar, and to expose it on the other 
to perversion and defilement. To the latter liability, the multi- 
plicity of newspapers, and the fact that English newspapers, 
and even English books, are largely written by persons who are 
altogether without literary training, greatly contribute. If 
Horace could justly say, “We all, educated and uneducated, 
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write poetry,” what might be said now of English-speaking 
men and of English-speaking women! And what is true of all 
the peoples to whom English is their mother tongue is peculiarly 
and dangerously true of the people of the United States at the 
present day. Here the English language is in the hands, is 
almost at the mercy, of a public which unites, in a degree un- 
precedented, intellectual activity and independence of thought 
with inferior education. (Everyday English, p. xvii.) 


It may be asked: What need of taking notice of the neologies 
of newspapers, the solecisms of current fiction, the bombast of 
advertisements, the lingua franca of the commercial world, the 
pedantry of sciolists, the mannerisms of the drawing-room, the 
argot of the underworld, the slang of college students, the cant 
of the professions, the lingo of backwoodsmen, the dialect of the 
Yankee or the Hoosier, the stock phrases of business men, the 
crudities of street Arabs, the vulgarisms of factory laborers? 
After all, are these not the fads of the day? Will they not 
sooner or later pass into desuetude and leave English litera- 
ture undefiled? I answer, we should take account of them first, 
because they are 
living, present examples of the perversion of language under our 
eyes, and of characteristic misuses, which possibly may pass 
into usage. Next, literature is not the source of language, at 
least not to any very great extent. The movement is the other 
way. And in this country particularly a misuse repeated day 
after day in an advertisement, by newsboys, or in eating-houses 
is likely to work itself graduaily and not very slowly into 
usage.” (R. G. White, op. cit., p. 379.) 


The duty of all educated men and women in regard to their 
mother tongue is clear. They must themselves avoid and com- 
bat in others, so far as possible, whatever militates against the 
virtue, beauty, purity of the mother tongue, “that tongue which 
has been for three hundred years the noblest, strongest, richest, 
most largely capable language ever uttered by man.” (R. G. 
White, op. cit., p. xvii.) 

It is difficult, however, in every case to determine what is 
prescribed, what is condemned, and what is tolerated by good 
usage; and some freedom of choice must be left to enlightened 
individual judgment. But it does not follow that, even if the 
educated man regards himself as a law unto himself in the matter 
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of good English usage, he has a right to impose that law on 
every one else. Still less does this import that the half-educated 
man is privileged to enforce his own pet notions of linguistic 
propriety on the rest of the English-speaking world. That a 
little learning is a dangerous thing is painfully brought home 
to every observer of the quixotic reforms of the English lan- 
guage launched from time to time by those whose lips have 
barely touched the Pierian spring. It is these well-meaning but 
misguided people to whom must be ascribed much of the con- 
fusion that exists in the minds of the young regarding good usage 
and their proverbial indifference, not to say hostility, to Eng- 
lish grammar and English letters. 
Says Richard Grant White: 


“What is almost worse in regard to language than no educa- 
tion (is) that half-education which is got from text-books and 
text-book teachers in public schools. There is no worse Eng- 
lish, in some respects, than that which is spoken and writ- 
ten by those who learn their language in ‘American’ public 
schools. Better speak the dialect of a peasant in the remotest 
shire in England, than such a prim, pretentious language, begot- 
ten by grammar upon dictionary. That at least would be genu- 
ine and natural; this is fictitious and artificial. The tendency 
of our public-school teaching in language is toward a combina- 
tion of vulgarity and pomposity.” (Hvery-day English, p. 
XVili.) 

Vulgarity of a sort our modern English tongue can hardly be 
said to lack; though it has lost much that, in a better significa- 
tion, we might be proud rather than ashamed to call vulgar. 
The frequent use by persons of high standing or pretension— 
by school teachers, and other useful and useless members of 
society—of unmeaning expletives, will supply the readiest ex- 
amples of one species of vulgarity. In another and far different 
kind of vulgarity the poetical, the practical, the homely, terse, 
sincere kind—our holdings are less than they were in Shake- 
speare’s day by many an ingot of pure metal. But public- 
school teachers are not the only sinners in this respect. Their 
name is legion. A mere enumeration of these offenders against 
the canons of good English and of their besetting follies will 
suffice to characterize them not only as unsafe guides but as 
actual corrupters of the English language. 
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It may be safely said that most people derive what knowledge 
they have of their mother tongue from their reading of daily 
newspapers, popular magazines, and modern novels. Whatever 
advantages their addiction to this sort of reading may have in 
other respects, so far as our language is concerned, it has de- 
cided disadvantages. The agencies on which our forefathers 
relied to bring our language to perfection, are beginning to fail 
us now and are even turning traitors. That writing which 
once was said to make an exact man, now makes at best a self- 
satisfied and over-confident man. We have a glibber produc- 
tiveness than was ever prayed for; but it often suggests the 
difference between the two famous orators, one of whom never 
paused or wanted a word, while the other, pausing at times, 
never wanted the word. Journalism, in its hot haste, its in- 
difference to all but the business of the hour, and its contemp- 
tuous dismissal of the day’s work so soon as it has lapsed into 
the work of yesterday, has much to answer for in regard to 
the perversion of the English language, written and spoken. It 
is the daily press that gives wide currency to the fads and 
vagaries, the vogue words and slang terms of the hour, to such 
corruptions as “sportorial,” “movie,” “talkie,” “alleged mur- 
der,” “greet with howls and cat-calls,” and the malformations 
of the headlines, which, to use a phrase of Burke, contain “all 
the contortions of the sibyl, without the inspiration.” The 
writers of popular fiction, in their obvious straining for novelty, 
realism, humor, and cleverness, add to the confusion and dis- 
integration by coining words at will, by using needless and sup- 
posedly elegant variants, or by over-working certain manner- 
isms of recognized masters of the craft. (He, she scowled, 
pouted, snapped, ventured, reminisced” for “he, she said.”) 

If these scribblers sin by defect, there are others that sin by 
excess. In their zeal for the purity of the language, they push 
their principles too far; and thus they not only defeat their 
purpose but hinder the growth or impair the usefulness of the 
language when they do not actually contribute to its deteriora- 
tion. To this class belong the Sazonists and the anti-Sazonists. 
The Saxonist is not only a nationalist in language, but also a 
hero in his own eyes, prepared to sacrifice himself and his style 
for what he conceives to be the public good. He aims at raising 
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the proportion borne by the originally and etymologically Eng- 
lish or Saxon words in our speech to those that come from alien 
sources. He forms new derivatives from English words to dis- 
place established ones. Thus, foreword for preface, folklore and 
birdlore for tradition and ornithology, bodeful for ominous. He 
revives obsolete or archaic English words for the same purpose. 
Thus, betterment for improvement, happenings for events, eng- 
lish for translate into English, folk for people, forbear for an- 
cestor. He allows the genealogy of words to decide for him 
which is the better of two synonyms. Thus, belittle for de- 
preciate, wheelman for cyclist, love for charity, burgher and 
burgess for citizen. Saxonism is foolish as well as harm- 
ful. The native element in our language is very small; and to 
limit oneself as far as possible to the use of these words is to 
impair one’s power of expression. Besides, the choice or rejec- 
tion of particular words should depend not on their descent 
but on considerations of expressiveness, intelligibility, brevity, 
euphony, and all-round usefulness. 

Anti-Saxonism is not, like its verbal counterpart Saxonism, a 
creed or cult. It is rather a frame of mind or propensity or 
practice which turns away not so much for the etymologically 
English vocabulary as from the homely or the simple or the 
clear or the honest. The anti-Saxonist’s turgid taste finds satis- 
faction in such words and expressions as transpire, materialize, 
eventuate, evaluate, mentality, idiosyncrasy, psychological mo- 
ment, nomenclature, replica, premier, major, mulnutrition, prop- 
osition, prior or preparatory to, etc. All these words may be in 
good standing; yet their frequent misuse renders their mean- 
ing vague and helps to enervate the language and to account for 
the follies of Saxonism. 

Akin to the Saxonist is the purist. He is a stickler for the 
purity of diction, idiom, construction, and style. He is nothing 
if not conservative in matters linguistic and critical and intol- 
erant of change and innovation. “Nil innovandum nisi quod 
traditum est” is a fitting motto for him. In his zeal for what 
he regards as the sacred character of the language, he forgets 
that it is a living, changing thing. He continues to condemn 
certain words and constructions which at one time perhaps were 
solecisms, but which have long since been approved by a host 
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of good modern writers and speakers. He anathematizes, for 
instance, the use of between for among, if for whether, either for 
both, have got for have, some one else’s for some one’s else, 
friend of mine for my friend, each other for one another, both 
of and whole of for both and whole, such a good man for so good 
a man, he for one in repetitions, had rather for should or would 
rather. Nobody will quarrel with the purist for trying to pre- 
serve what was once the best form of writing or speaking, so 
long as that form is not now regarded as archaic or affected. 
He even deserves praise for his efforts to counteract the per- 
nicious influence of reckless novelty-seekers. But, if he allows 
his avowed love of purity to degenerate into petty criticism or 
militant puritanism, then his efforts will only hinder the de- 
velopment and impair the vitality of the language. 

The same is true of the grammatist, who has a mistaken 
notion of the value and function of English grammar. To him 
grammar is not a record and formulation but the norm of good 
usage. He fails to see that the object of language is to con- 
vey thought; and that, so long as that object is attained, the 
machinery for attaining it is of relatively slight importance. If 
the grammatist had his way, the English language would be 
“cabined, cribbed, confined” within the narrow limits of a rigid 
and artificial grammatical framework of some foreign tongue, 
preferably that of ancient Rome. The English language has 
suffered much by the worse than futile attempts of grammatists 
to make its constructions (accidence and syntax) conform to 
those of other highly inflectional languages to which it has only 
the faintest traces of resemblance. To insist that the free use 
of speech is tied down by the so-called rules of the grammarian 
is seriously to mislead the learner, because the task of the gram- 
marian is merely to record and formulate the current uses of 
his time, which are determined by habit and custom and are, 
accordingly, subject to perpetual change. Man speaks to be 
understood. If he uses words and constructions with which his 
hearers are unacquainted, he speaks to them more or less in an 
unknown tongue. Whether he will or not, therefore, he must 
conform to usage. But that does not mean that he must comply 
with all the “rules,” some of them perhaps obsolete and others 
obsolescent, laid down for him by grammarians. Questions of 
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number, case, mood, tense, etc., are not dependent on the “ipse 
dixit” of the grammarian; neither are they to be settled by ap- 
pealing to the laws governing a foreign tongue. All of which 
means simply that grammar was made for man and not man for 
grammar. 

In his efforts to stabilize the English language, the gram- 
matist frequently turns logician and invokes the laws of logic 
in defense of his position. It must be admitted that for 
clearness and force all language, whether spoken or written, is 
based on logic in the wider sense, as the science or art of gen- 
eralization, judgment, classification, reasoning, and systematic 
arrangement. If the sentence or proposition is the expression 
of a judgment, and if the purpose of the sentence is the transfer 
of thought, then it is obvious that this process of communication 
must follow certain elementary rules of thought formation fa- 
miliar to both the speaker and the hearer. If the speaker violates 
these laws, he obscures or enfeebles his meaning. It is well 
to remember, however, that these rules are few and elementary, 
and that they have little practical value in determining the nice- 
ties of a language, which, after all, are the result not so much of 
sound logic as of accepted usage. Is it logic or usage that de- 
termines the position of words in a sentence? Let the logician 
say whether the English word combination “black horse” ex- 
presses the idea better than the French “cheval noir’; or whether 
the syntactical order of words in the English language is prefer- 
able to that of the Latin, judged by the rules of logic. These 
rules will be found difficult of application to two languages so 
diversified as English and Latin, because the one relies for in- 
telligibility on position, the other on inflexion. 

Yet there is no argument that the logician is so often tempted 
to employ as that from analogy. The argumentum a pari has 
its uses in life as in language. It is perhaps the basis of most 
human conclusions. But it has its limitations and cannot be 
applied with infallibility to anything so arbitrary as language. 
Hence, to try to decide questions of pronunciation or orthography 
or syntax by the inference that things whose likeness in cer- 
tain respects is known, should be treated as alike also in other 
less known respects can lead only to the establishment of false 
standards in English and to the formation of expressions and 
constructions which are not in accord with usage and idiom. 
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To false analogy may be traced the corruption of many a 
good English idiom. Such constructions as “We aim to prove 
(at proving) it,” “This is claimed (said) to be,” “They are ob- 
livious (insensible) to hardships,” “I doubt that (whether) it 
ever happened,” “In order that the work can (may) proceed,” 
“He is regarded (considered) an honest man,” “With a view 
of (to) establishing,” are examples of the pranks played by 
analogy on idiom. The analogist does not, as a rule, proceed con- 
sciously and deliberately to corrupt idiom by flouting differences 
that idiom observes. He simply disregards distinctions that he 
has not observed; or if he has observed them, he regards them 
as too trivial and hair-splitting to inhibit his use of one word 
for another when that word is near enough to express his mean- 
ing accurately. All formations and constructions based on un- 
sound or hasty or incomplete analogy should, of course, be dis- 
couraged; but in the war of analogy on idiom, it is to be feared 
that the former will finally prevail. 

The genteelist is a purist, not of the militant but of the mod- 
erate type. He is no Hotspur in the war against grammatical 
impropriety and barbarism, but a literary popinjay, “neat and 
trimly dressed,” who calls others “untaught knaves, unman- 
nerly to bring a slovenly unhandsome corse” of a word (which 
somehow has maintained its vitality and utility though roughly 
used and soiled by the lips of the common herd) “betwixt the 
wind and his nobility.” He scrupulously avoids not only all 
vulgarism in language but everything that savors even remotely 
of vulgarity in taste, and thereby falls into the opposite extreme 
of Euphuism, which is but a form of vulgarity. Favorite gen- 
teelisms are anent for about, assist for help, college for school, 
domestic for servant, edifice or structure for building, ere for 
before, expectorate for spit, female dog for bitch; lingerie for 
underclothing, odor for smell, perspire for sweat, limb for leg, 
stomach for belly, etc. Needless to say, all these words have 
their proper uses, in which they are not genteel but natural. It 
is only when they are regularly substituted for the normal word 
from a desire to paint the lily that their use is objectionable. 

A familiar type of genteelist is the Briticist. He may be de- 
fined as an apologetic American who attempts to refine American 
speech by banishing all so-called Americanisms and importing 
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in their stead words and phrases native to the British Isles. 
To him an Americanism is a word or ¢onstruction which some 
Englishman dislikes or which some British reviewer cannot re- 
member having met before. In his opinion, the standard of good 
English is fixed by British usage; and he is bitterly opposed 
to any diverging tendency of American speech. No matter how 
expressive or racy or pungent or how legitimately born of and 
admirably adapted to the needs and usages of our people a word 
or phrase may be, it receives no recognition from the Briticist 
until it has been passed on and blessed by some verbal critic in 
England. Some words naturally used by educated Englishmen 
but not commonly used under similar conditions by educated 
Americans, are the following: luggage for baggage, tinned goods 
for canned goods, guard for conductor, leader for editorial, 
topline for headline, porridge for oatmeal, parcel for package, 
wage day for pay day, boot for shoe, bootery for shoe store, 
shareholder for stockholder, tramcar for street car, braces for 
suspenders, waistcoat for vest. In short, whatever is sanctioned 
or preferred by educated Englishmen, that the Briticist attempts 
to “bootleg” in this country and to palm off on an unsuspect- 
ing public as undiluted and unadulterated English. 

This enumeration of perverters of English speech would be 
incomplete without a passing mention of the verbal fetishist. He 
may be described as a man who makes some triviality of speech 
the object of his special and unreasoning devotion. In this sense, 
all those may be said to be fetishists who belong to one or an- 
other of the categories described above. A particularly obnoxious 
kind, however, is the stickler for dictionary pronunciations. To 
him the dictionary is the Law and the Prophets of English pro- 
nunciation. He does not realize that the best and latest pro- 
nouncing dictionary can hardly more than give a record of obso- 
lescent sounds and meanings, full of interesting historical infor- 
mation, perhaps, but unable to teach the pronunciation of so 
fluxional a language as the English. “For,” says Richard Grant 
White, “whether a sound is indicated by a combination of letters 
or by a special sign, the question at once arises—must arise, 
What is the sound thus indicated? To which there is no answer, 
can be no answer, except by the voice uttering the sound; and, 
having that, the sign is superfluity at best, at worst a stumbling- 
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block. ... There is no guide to good pronunciation but daily 
association with the best speakers; and that, to be effective, 
should begin early in life.” (Every-day English, p. xxii.) If 
these orthoépic precisians, instead of boggling with the accents of 
words and the quantities of syllables, would confine their efforts 
to eradicating slovenly habits of speech by teaching the proper 
use of the vocal organs, they would render a distinct service to 
the cause of better English. “The moral of which is,” says H. W. 
Fowler, “that, while we are entitled to display a certain fastidious 
precision in our saying of words that only the educated use, we 
deserve not praise but censure if we decline to accept the popular 
pronunciation of popular words.” (A Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, art. “Pronunciation,” p. 466.) 

The reader cannot have failed to observe that most attempts at 
reforming the English language result in a deformation. This is 
particularly true of the efforts of the spelling reformer. This 
species of reformers, like the poor, we shall always have with us. 
They have been with us from the beginning. English orthography 
has always been capricious and chaotic, and as such it offers a 
standing invitation and temptation to reform. What uniformity 
it has at present is the result not of any phonetic system but of 
mechanical convenience. Publishers and printers and proof- 
readers naturally sought to appeal to the eye, and in so doing 
they often disregarded the sound for the sign. The aim of most 
phonographers has been to make the sign conform to the sound. 
They have found their task thankless as well as hopeless. Every 
one of their attempts has ended in utter failure for the reason 
that the changes suggested are neither necessary nor desirable nor 
possible. 

The present incongruous fashion of spelling (system it is not, 
for it has neither law nor consistency) is in possession for all its 
vagaries; and those who propose the uprooting of that which is 
the gradual and natural growth of centuries and which constitutes 
the visible body of English literature have the onus probandi that 
such a radical remedy is not worse than the disease. English 
orthography, as it has existed for centuries with slight variations, 
is daily used by some three hundred millions of people, with un- 
conscious facility and reasonable accuracy; and it has proved no 
hindrance to the intercommunication of these people nor to the 
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product and appreciation of one of the grandest literatures of 
the world. Hence, what need of change? If it is asserted that 
phonetic change is at least desirable as sure to effect a saving 
of time and money, it would still have to prove that the gains 
in this respect would counterbalance the losses. Certainly, no 
immediate gains could be hoped for. The financial cost of the 
reform would be stupendous; and what time the child between 
the years of six and ten devotes to spelling is well spent in the 
training of the only faculties which it can use with any degree of 
certainty, the sight, the memory, and the imagination. Besides, 
is it desirable to mummify all the books printed in the English 
language since Caxton’s day and reduce them to the state of mere 
literary curiosities? But why discuss the necessity and the de- 
sirability of immediate and radical phonetic reform so long as its 
possibility is more than dubious? Certainly, the past history of 
the movement holds little hope for its present or future success. 
Even if the present or some future generation should be won over 
to the cause, phoneticians would soon learn to their grief that 
their Sisyphean labors had only begun. All of which is but an- 
other way of saying that they had better leave English orthog- 
raphy to work out its own salvation by the process of gradual 
simplification, which this practical age of ours can be relied on to 
hasten to its completion. 

It remains to consider the largest class of literary counter- 
feiters in this country. It is the omnipresent and omnipotent 
middle class, made up of business men, big and little, whose 
mental development has not kept pace with the growth of their 
fortunes. The Babbitts are in control not only of the gov- 
ernment but of the education of the country. Though not 
“particularly stiffnecked and perverse in the resistance to light 
and its children,” like the Philistine of Arnold’s day and coun- 
try, the American bourgeois gentilhomme is still a pathetic 
figure in our national life. Steeped in the material and com- 
monplace on the one hand, and on the other given to pursuits 
for which he is not fitted either by nature or by his high school 
training, he remains essentially vulgar in speech as in dress 
and tastes and manners. Thinking and speaking in terms of 
business, he has enriched our every-day vocabulary with such 
ccmmercial expressions as asset, balance, curve, percentage, sales- 
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lady, prospect, efficiency expert, on the ground floor, on the job, 
high-pressure methods, sold on the proposition. But such per- 
petrations are harmless compared with the self-confident, not 
to say reckless use of terms with which he has a mere nodding 
acquaintance. Inaccuracy of speech is perhaps nowhere so much 
in evidence as in the after-dinner and other speeches that Smith 
and Jones are called on to make at the meetings of their clubs 
and lodges, where everything from cabbages to kings is discussed 
with the greatest intrepidity. 

This laxity in the use of terms, however, is not confined to 
business men. It is the badge of all our tribe. It is, as Cole- 
ridge says, “the principal complaint to which the moderns are 
exposed; but it is a grievous one inasmuch as it invariably 
tends to the misapplication of words and to the corruption of 
language. At the same time, while I recommend precision 
both of thought and expression, I am far from advocating pe- 
dantic niceness in the choice of language.” (On Shakespeare.) 
Somewhere between laxity and pedantry, between license and 
constraint will be found the standard of good English or that 


honorable usage of the mother tongue with which all will comply 
who value the English language as one of the noblest creations 
of the mind of man. 


FERDINAND GRUEN, O.F.M. 





ORIENTATION THROUGH THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 


In this Review, May, 1927, we described our use of discussion 
(oral English) in training college freshmen so that they may ad- 
just themselves to any thought situation they meet on college 
level. In March, 1928, we recorded assignments and students’ 
reactions in training them to reason through discussion. The 
next issue carried a specific description of a method we had 
used in orientating them through correlation. The Ecclesiastical 
Review for January, 1928, presented our experience in giving 
young men on college level a Catholic sense. Another procedure 
may interest those who, seeing the value of a course in orienta- 
tion based on the right philosophy, would like to introduce such 
a course if the curriculum were not already crowded. The most 
effective argument against adding such a course is that if stu- 
dents transfer to other colleges which do not have a similar intro- 
ductory course they will get no credit for it. 

Since 1926 we have been giving such a course in connection 
with English for freshmen engineers, for whom, in our schedule, 
there is no specific provision made for orientation in how to make 
a discussion, how to study, how to listen, how to motivate one’s 
work, how to read creatively, how to remember well, how to 
evaluate, how to use the library, how to diagnose difficulties, how 
to choose a career, how to trace casual relations, how to consider 
hypotheses, and how to form habits; nor do they get any courses 
in English in their sophomore or senior years. Every student 
takes freshman English, so that our procedure could be adapted 
in any college without addition to the required courses already 
in the curriculum. 

Because we include what is essential to any course in freshman 
English on university level, our major obligation is to make sure 
that the entrants have mastered their preparatory work. For 
that reason, at the first meeting of the class, students write an 
impromptu paper out of their experience—“Why I came to this 
University,” “Why I chose a Catholic University,” “My first 
impression of this school,” and so forth. They then bring a paper, 
written outside, to the second meeting of the class. (Again, as 
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always, the material comes from their experience. Thus they 
have but one problem to cope with—the mechanics of composi- 
tion—until they have control.) 

From these two papers, which represent the functional test, 
we infer what mechanics must be taught, stressed, or disregarded ; 
and the students learn which of them must bring an original 
paper to each class meeting until they gain mastery of the me- 
chanics of composition. Last fall, in a class which met twenty- 
seven times the first quarter, a Spanish youth (handicapped by 
his inability to command English) wrote twenty-four extra papers 
during the period. (The next highest number was twenty-two.) 
The abler students are at liberty to write as often as they wish, 
are assured of careful criticism on each paper, and will be given 
direction in any field they choose for investigation, reading, and 
writing. Throughout the year students read their papers to the 
class (the more intimate ones the instructor reads) to show what 
is being done and to encourage others to try. In that respect 
the class in writing resembles any laboratory, studio, or clinic, in 
which everyone may see what others are doing. 

While reviewing grammar, composition, and rhetoric, our objec- 
tive is to keep all students going in the same general direction 
with each individual working at his maximal efficiency. We hope 
thereby, while going over these fundamentals which he was sup- 
posed to get in preparatory school, to prevent the discouragement 
of the abler student; instead, through freedom and variety in 
choice of material for study, he is stimulated to his highest. level 
of accomplishment. 

To suggest the variety in the selection of titles for voluntary 
papers I append a list selected from the file for the first quarter. 
As would be expected, there are the usual expositions: The power 
of lightning; A cruise up the Connecticut River; Our milkman; 
How a radio amplifying tube works; The Lake Superior copper 
region; Suburban London; The discovery of Texas fever; Our 
system of registration; Trans-oceanic flights; Boiling down a 
composition; and The lure of astronomy. There are papers grow- 
ing out of experiences connected with the class: Why it is better 
that a student have no subject assigned as topic; Why it is diffi- 
cult to select your own subject; and The heart of a personal let- 
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ter. Many titles grow out of material in the text or out of read- 
ings connected with the subject matter under discussion: The 
objectives in education; Causes of failure on university level; 
Advantages of pre-registration; Why a Catholic college? Habits 
acquired at this university; Unconscious habit formation; How I 
study effectively ; Why failure is not defeat; Why a person should 
follow a daily schedule; A diagnosis of my reading ability; and 
dozens of phases of How I chose my vocation. Seasonal subjects 
include: How I prepare for the quarterly examinations; The 
Thanksgiving recess; The long fifteen (hiking) ; Bumming as an 
art; and so forth. Campus events suggested: Interhall contests; 
Football practice; Football ahead of sacramentals in the forma- 
tion of character; Perseverance as exhibited in football con- 
tests; A contest for the biggest pile of wood; and various phases 
of particular football games. Other ideas gleaned from life on 
the Campus include: The dining hall; The Mission for fresh- 
men; Advantages of compulsory physical training; Our first High 
Mass; Mail delivery on the campus; Are regulations for fresh- 
men too strict?; A change within myself; I need this university; 
The fellows around me; How I have helped spread school spirit; 
Waiting table in the refectory; The nasty tongue; Good example 
in college life; Kickers; and Gregori’s Way of the Cross. 

Spiritual training brings many papers: What the Mission has 
done for me; How to gain self-control; On being decent; What 
daily Communion has done for me; What’s wrong with the teach- 
ing of religion in high school and college?; How I walk off my 
ugly moods; What I have learned from praying Mass with a 
missal; What the use of a missal has helped me realize; How a 
raissal has interested me in precedence; My experience in using a 
missal; How the missal helped me appreciate High Mass; What 
using the missal has done for me; and Difficulties encountered in 
learning to use the missal. Personal contacts reveal: Kindness in 
public officials; Do most people pose most of the time?; A father 
stints his son; An instance of youthful foolishness; Why people 
do things that are wrong; Does the use of superlatives get you 
any place?; Part of what our family thinks of me; Sympathy 
revealed in life on the stage; An unwise partnership (joint use 
of a textbook) ; and Caution as desirable characteristic. 

Various types of critique give rise to papers: Columbia as a 
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man’s magazine; My reaction to Newman’s “Neglect of Divine 
Calls and Warnings”; Belloc’s The Green Overcoat; Chesterton’s 
The Return of Don Quixote; and non-fiction of various sorts. 
Editorials in America stimulate comment: “The new bondage”; 
“What the Catholic school promises”; “How to organize”; “The 
cricket as thermometer” (from Scientific Monthly) ; Dallas Lore 
Sharpe’s lecture, “Analysis of an act of thought” (from Lyman’s 
The Mind at Work) ; these and chapters in our text afford prac- 
tice in discovering the outline of an author’s thought. Trips to 
the Art Galleries, to the Sacristy, and to the church are the source 
of reactions to various paintings, picture studies, discussions on 
the restoration of paintings, the beauty of certain sets of vest- 
ments, symbolism in church decoration, the carillon, the organ, 
and so forth. The church windows deepen interest in the lives 
of the saints and in the Bible, particularly for those students who 
have not had parochial school training. To introduce the master- 
pieces the instructor conducts tours, mimeographs expositions of 
half a dozen of the most famous paintings (for a sample see New 
Polonia Review, September, 1929), and distributes a thirty-two- 
page brochure in which he has recorded the glories of the chapels. 

Campus traditions, the incunabula and other rare and interest- 
ing books—first editions, autograph copies, and so forth—in the 
library, and special collections, all give rise to occasional papers. 
First Friday Adoration, burning candles in the Grotto, the series 
of spiritual conferences (reactions printed in the Grail, April and 
May, 1928), congregational singing, the Missions for students, 
Benediction, frequent Communion, and bringing others to an ap- 
preciation of these opportunities stimulate many freshmen to 
written expression. A reading list locates for them material on 
the early history of the school, campus traditions, and men and 
events connected with the growth of the school. 

Adults will recognize the reason for this latitude granted stu- 
dents in the selection of subjects, for few would deny that it is 
not the teacher’s duty to make his charges replicas of himself. 
Youths (and occasionally graduate students, accustomed to hold- 
ing off until compelled to choose their own line of intellectual 
activity) may be suspicious of the director who seems to believe 
spontaneous personal interest and enthusiasm the motivating 
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force behind study. When a teacher insists that all education is 
self-education they wonder whether he is trying to shift a bur- 
den. In College, J. P. Gavit explains (p. 86): 


The crux of the educational process is at the spot where the 
electric spark of understanding and sympathy—even in the read- 
ing of a book—marks and vitalizes the touch of soul with soul; 
wherein the completion of a spiritual circuit, inspiration of a 
teacher, in whatever kind of relationship, is met by response in a 
pupil. It was Socrates who asked, “How can a man learn from 


one who is not his friend?” 
* e e 7 


It is the life, the interplay of personal interests and personal 
relationships that gives to the average student the bulk of the 
treasure that he chiefly values, the woof interwoven with his be- 
ing. An attempt to administer mere book-knowledge against the 
current of such an overwhelming strain of life and real interest 
must be futile. For real teachers, everything is grist that comes 
to their mill. 

Immature minds do expect that every battle in history must 
be refought, that fact must be hammered into unwilling minds. 
When a training looses their moorings, they are frightened. A 
boundary of their knowledge broken through, an ignorance en- 
lightened, strikes them with panic. A singer who knows exactly 
when he strikes B below middle C or A natural almost two 
octaves above may pride himself on his perfect pitch—although 
he is true to pitch only because those notes mark the extremes 
of his range. If a new teacher extends that range, the pupil, 
realizing that he no longer can strike the notes accurately with- 
out a pitch pipe, may feel that he is being made uncertain— 
the teacher must be taking away his confidence. In the same 
way some high school valedictorians dislike the training which 
disturbs their smugness by extending boundaries—unless (and 
the same is true of the singer) they can see that the cables must 
be broken if new wharves are to be reached. 

In this connection much might be said for leisurely teaching— 
a poise in the leader that begets confidence, a sureness that 
comes from knowing. I have seen delicate nervous systems un- 
balanced by the driving of a martinet. Not that one should en- 
courage slipshod methods or that the teacher should accept any 
work that is done. What we seek is certain freedom under which 
it is a pleasure to do one’s best, a partnership to which the 
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leader brings inspiration and guidance, intervening only when 
necessary and at the right time. Instead of a forced product, 
one gets a youth’s best; but instead of his feeling satisfied that 
he may rest on his accomplishment, he is humble because what 
he offers is not better. The humility of his instructor, who 
must be a worker—acquisitive, constantly growing in grasp and 
power—stimulates the novice anew to more intelligent effort. 

One effective means of encouraging silently the writing of 
extra papers is that of appending to each when returned for 
correction a leaflet, the current issue of a Catholic magazine, 
copies of the Religious Bulletin of the previous year containing 
information freshmen are pleased to have, the literary publica- 
tions of Catholic schools, and so forth. From seeing a copy of 
the Annals of Lourdes, one student formed the habit of visiting 
the Grotto daily to ask help in recovering his hearing. The 
Question Boxes of the various Catholic magazines always appeal 
—one young man declared that he first got the idea of trying 
to be gracious always from seeing in the Sign a statement to 
the effect that if the Question Box surpassed the other depart- 
ments the result was beside the editor’s one intention of giving 
information. Attention was called to that department in one 
magazine that misinformed someone by stating that a rosary 
could be used only by the one for whom it was blessed. A youth 
just learning English was attracted by the Question Box in the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart and used to read the magazine 
from cover to cover. It was stimulating to see those who thought 
the Messenger “good enough for non-literary people” take no- 
tice when a classmate read a paper on “Why college men like 
the Messenger.” The calendar in the back led one youth to the 
Lives of the Saints, and out of the experience grew the sug- 
gestion that at each meeting of the class the name of the feast 
being celebrated be put on the board. The Editor’s Notes gave 
personal application to religion for another and led to the idea 
of filing story germs gleaned from daily experience. The Thanks- 
giving section renewed a student’s interest in converting his 
father; the leading article as an amplification of the material 
on the Leaflets—every member of the class belonged to the 
League—interested others. The book reviews attracted favorable 
attention because “In reviewing a novel by a well known Cath- 
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olic author the critic pointed out that no priest would postpone 
Extreme Unction until a few hours before death if a man had 
been received into the Church and for several days had been 
known to be dying. This critical sense makes a great difference 
between the Catholic magazine a college man can recommend 
and one that advertises a combination offer of Health for 
Women and drops for’ colds, diptheria, throat trouble, weak 
lungs, pneumonia, stomach complaints, and many other everyday 
ills.” (This same student was surprised to see an advertise- 
ment for cigarettes for women in the Holy Name Journal.) A 
copy of the Little Flower Magazine won a devotee for St. Therese, 
while the Placidian introduced another to St. Scholastica. Out of 
this use of magazines came the question of remailing them. 

Most pertinent to composition was the question, How can 
you get these magazines if you have no money for subscriptions? 
The best reply was another question: Why not study the type 
of material the editor prints, write with him in mind, and 
when accepted offer to trade your contribution for subscriptions, 
cards, pictures, and so forth? 

The Century Handbook reviews grammar, composition, and 
rhetoric for us. We begin with Sections 80-88, which deal with 
the correct form for the presentation of papers and for letters. 
We take advantage of the students’ desire to write letters to 
emphasize the practical value of acquiring certain skills and 
habits in written discourse just as through discussion we teach 
the utility of skills and habits in speaking. In our first con- 
sideration of the letter we synthesize suggestions of possible 
topics for the inclusion in letters from the school, with the re- 
minder that when they use an official letter head almost a cen- 
tury of tradition looks down upon what they write. A card 
file prevents the loss of ideas which may be included in letters 
or of suggestions about form, style, and bits of originality. 
Hints dropped from time to time, books recommended, and ac- 
tual business letters dictated (ordering a book or pamphlet or 
subscribing to a Catholic magazine) keep alive throughout the 
year the idea of improving one’s letters. 

We plan a review of grammar and composition by the end 
of the first quarter, weaving in the correlated material naturally 
—for instance, when studying outlining, discovering progression 
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in thought of the Our Father, of the Hail Mary, or of the sacri- 
fices of the Mass quickens students’ interest. By the end of the 
first semester we have reviewed rhetoric; but during the entire 
year the training in expression is cumulative. 

Although throughout the year—only once a week until we 
have reviewed fundamentals in English—we assign definite chap- 
ters in our text, A. Confrey’s Orientation Notes and Outlines for 
Catholic Schools and Colleges (see references to magazines 
at the opening of this article) with a choice of readings, diag- 
nostic and functional tests, the work in orientation is also cumu- 
lative. One advantage to distributing among the students at 
the opening of the year an outline of the course as a whole lies 
in the fact that “all simple things which owe their impressiveness 
to cumulation seem ineffectual in their separate simplicities.” 
And we plan to strip the work of all frills in order to encourage 
initiative. The sooner the student sees where he is going, the 
more eagerly will he wish to go and the more readily will he 
find the way. For the same reason one would mimeograph an 
outline of the correlation I describe in order to focus attention 


through a bird’s-eye view of the whole. The guise of these 
ideas may be new, but St. Thomas stated the truth of them 
centuries ago: 


The process of education is not that of imparting or infusion, 
but rather of solicitation (suggestion) and direction, by which 
the mind is prompted to exert its natural powers in normal ways. 


The objective in our teaching (stated by Bishop Spalding 
forty years ago) are ideals, appreciations, attitudes, skills, and 
habits. They endure. When a normal person acquires a power, 
an appreciation, or an understanding, it tends to last (although 
it may be changed into new adaptations). We seek generali- 
zations—which lend themselves readily to transfer; no amount 
of half learning will do. Through the mastery of small units 
we attain control of the larger; appreciation is the result of 
numerous accretions of insight. 

Facts tend to leave the memory; moreover, we could never 
remember all we shall need for every situation in life. For 
that reason we seek to know where to find them when we want 
them. From a continuous training one should have mastered 
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the tools of study in the grades and learned in high school how 
to use these tools to get facts. In the university he uses these 
facts to get ideas. We do not, therefore, minimize the value 
of facts; on university level, in a course developed through 
discussion, the student coming to class must possess facts in 
order to discuss intelligently. (Their possession we can test in 
a few minutes.) While it is the instructor’s duty to interpret 
facts, he does not attempt to teach them. He would not neglect 
them because they are a means whereby the student learns to 
express himself—to judge, to infer, to interpret, and so forth. 
as suggested before, various phases of our method of procedure, 
together with sample tests and students’ work we have offered 
in such articles as “Faith and Youth,” Ecclesiastical Review, 
January, 1928, and Catholic Educational Review, May, 1927. 

The teaching formula is test, teach, test. Re-teach and re- 
test if necessary. Since much of the work in English is review, 
we pre-test to see what it is necessary to teach; after teaching 
we test to see whether we have succeeded. If not, we repeat. 

Drill, which combats the chief weakness of teaching to incul- 
cate skills and habits (of most teaching, for that matter) we 
emphasize through cross references, which point ahead and re- 
view. The making of generalizations, the goal toward which our 
formal teaching tends and the means by which students grow 
in mental grasp and power, we consider under Mental Hygiene. 
Transfer of skills, which integrates the form subjects in the fresh- 
man curriculum (mechanical drawing, design, laboratory pro- 
cedure, and the mechanics of mathematics, of science, and of 
English), we include also with Problem Solving under Mental 
Hygiene. 

In our classroom there is sufficient board space for a thousand 
words. One could have the material he puts on the board 
mimeographed, but enough of the items are not of sufficient im- 
portance to every student to justify the expenditure of a penny 
every other day. The name of the feast celebrated they can get 
from their missals (although it is the ones who do not use a 
daily missal we are after), the proper formula for closing a 
confession of devotion in order to secure absolution (or any like 
information, which most students have but which a few lack), 
choice of assignments, additional readings on matters touched 
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by the daily Religious Bulletin or on subjects of interest to 
but a few—all that sort of thing collects the fragments and 
takes but an hour’s writing the night before. (Students have 
been known to come back to the classroom at noon—the classes 
meet three mornings a week, four hours in succession—to copy 
such material. Most of them can find anything of particular 
import to them in the ten minutes before class—the freshman 
engineers are registered in sections, the group rotating from 
one room to another in the building; they can therefore get to 
class early.) 

At times students write papers amplifying a particular sen- 
tence on the board bulletin or a remark made in class or report 
a bit of investigation in which they have followed up voluntarily 
a lead given by a suggested reading. Their library work and 
training in special investigation, reading lists, and so forth, have 
been recorded under the title of “Writing a Dissertation” in a 
series of articles in the Catholic School Journal, beginning Oc- 
tober, 1927. The objective, as recorded above, is to keep the 
entire class going in the same general direction and each indi- 
vidual at his maximal efficiency. Even though seemingly aim- 
less and scattered firing, an apparently chance reference will 
correlate one branch of knowledge with another; as experience 
reveals, that is, in fact, the actual correlation because to the 
student all knowledge becomes inter-related, with the result 
that the whole becomes more real and attractive than the mere 
sum of the parts. The very root of the word casual suggests 
the possibilities behind little explanations, considerate answers, 
amplifications, suggestions, hints—anything which, with the 
proper emotional tone in the classroom, stimulates the listeners to 
further investigation. 

Many papers record bits of human interest: (1) a youth 
hopes to make the first string football team so that his sister 
(who disappeared when driven from home by an angry father) 
sees his name in the paper, she may make her whereabouts 
known. (2) A interests B (a non-Catholic) in the Church. 
B has but two official instructions when pneumonia threatens 
his life. He is baptized. (3) An infant is baptized in the 
college chapel. She narrowly escaped baptism of blood, for her 
mother, a Mexican refugee, had been sentenced to be shot. 
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(4) A student makes his first confession in nine year. (5) An 
elusive lad answers a priest’s summons through the mail—“The 
day I receive Holy Communion I’ll wear a white carnation so 
that you'll know me.” Three years later after an operation 
following an accident the boy awakens from anesthesia to find 
a white carnation pinned on the coat of his pajamas. 

The personnel work, the case work out of class, and the papers 
recording the student’s experience and gratitude—‘“so that it 
may be read to encourage some other fellow to bring his problem 
to the light”—give rise to stimulating composition. Something 
read in class may bring encouraging papers. (For reading 
Chesterton’s “Lepanto” aloud see the Placidian, 4:139-42, 
April, 1927. See also “A Spiritual Tragedy,” Ibid, 6:219 ff., 
July, 1929, dealing with Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto.” The 
latter we read on the day we distribute a leaflet bearing Francis 
Thompson’s “Rejected Lovers.” *) 

Fortunately, during the period in which he visited thé Ameri- 
can Province, the Superior General of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross consented to give spiritual conferences to the stu- 
dents. Here we had a new source of topics. (The notes for the 
talks were mimeographed.) They listed reactions to what they 
heard about doing everything in union with Jesus through the 
Blessed Virgin (an idea culled from a talk on forming the 
habit of the presence of God), looking on living characteristics 
to which we constantly turn the eyes of the soul (“Christ as a 
model,” “How Nepveu’s Like unto Him affected me”), ejacu- 
lations scare the devil away, everything is more perfect as it 
approaches the source of its being (“My hour of adoration”), 
and so forth. 

The papers students write under these conditions have been 
included in the following articles in addition to those men- 
tioned before: 


Catholic Apostolate: “Reading Newman for Ideals,” January, 
1929; “The Layman and Conversion,” April, 1929; “Strangers 
within the Gates,” May, 1929; “Youths’ Reactions to a Mis- 
sion,” July, 1929; “Fishers of Men,” August, 1929; “Thrown at 


1 For the use of these leaflets (from the Magnificat Press, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, see the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 31:99 ff., 162 ff., 
and 246 ff., March, April, and May, 1928. 
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the Feet of God,” November, 1929; “Bread of Sincerity and 
Truth,” December, 1929. Catholic Educational Review: “Teach- 
ing of Oral English,” 24:485 f., October, 1927. Catholic School 
Interests: “One Method of Impressionistic Criticism,” 4:18 f. 
and 51 f., April and May, 1925; “Vacation Will Soon Be Over. 
Pleased?” 4:122ff., July, 1925. Catholic School Journal: 
“Achieving a Favorable Emotional Tone in the Classroom,” 
24:32 ff., April, 1925; “Variety in Assignment,” 27:59, May, 
1927; “Use of the Library,” 27:306 and 311 ff., December, 1927. 
Ecclesiastical Review, “Pulpit and Pew,” 80:373 ff., April, 1929. 
Grail: “Youthful Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament,” 7:497 f. 
and 548 ff., March and April, 1926; “The Communion Rail Ends 
the Quest for the Grail,” 8:409 ff., 460 f., 499 ff., January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, and 9:28 f., 77 f., 166 f., 214 ff., 260 ff., May, 
June, August, September, and October, 1927. Inttle Flower 
Circle, “Reading Father Cavanaugh for Ideas,” February and 
March, 1929. Magnificat, “Youthful Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin,” 42:31 f., May, 1928. Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament: 
“A City of the Blessed Sacrament,” 25:665 ff., November, 1925; 
“Sons of God,” 30:143 ff, and 233 ff., March and April, 1927; 
“Why Does Youth Yearn?” 30:703 ff., November, 1927; “Our 
Lady and the Blessed Sacrament,” 31:550 ff. 616 ff., September 
and October, 1928; “Crushing the Head of Sin,” 32:75 ff. and 
148 ff., February and March, 1929; “Sheathed in Love,” 32: 
366 ff., June, 1929; “The Highest Joy Is Serious,” 32:428 ff., 
July, 1929; “Light Breaking Forth As Morning,” 32:485 ff. and 
561 ff., August and September, 1929; “The Narrow Way of the 
Holy Cross,’ November; “Reactions to Perpetual Adoration,” 
January, 1930, and “Gathering the Fragments,” March, 1930. 
Sign, “Agoniae Christi,” 8:483 ff., March, 1929. 
Burton ConFREY. 





THE APPROACH IN LITERATURE 


(WiTH AN APPLICATION) 


We teachers are often regaled with the pedagogical tidbit that 
the approach is an all-important factor in teaching any subject. 
The more attractive and varied our approaches, we are told, the 
more sure and complete will be the response of the pupils. This 
principle is sound, as it is in accord with human nature itself. 
Even grown-ups dislike uninteresting tasks and will do their best 
work when it is the kind they like. 

Some teachers, however, object to the idea of making all school 
work purposely interesting, on the ground that such a procedure 
will not prepare the pupils properly for life, which requires us so 
often to do difficult and uninteresting tasks. Their objection 
comes from their imagining that securing interest precludes secur- 
ing earnest endeavor and hard, persevering application. The pro- 
ponents of the interesting approach, on the contrary, believe that 
it is the best way possible of obtaining diligent labor from the 
pupils, and maintain that without first securing interest and a 
desire to cooperate a teacher can hardly realize results truly 
worth while. If she does manage to get disagreeable tasks per- 
formed by the threat of failure or low marks, she does so at a high 
price—that of risking the pupil’s hatred of school and of all con- 
nected with it, of causing them to work for marks only, and of 
burdening herself with the unpleasant task of driving unwilling 
pupils to hated performances. 

Interest, it is true, cannot always be spontaneous, but must 
sometimes spring from a wholesome fear of the results of loafing 
on the job. Enforced labor will doubtless have to accompany 
certain subjects for certain pupils as long as education goes on; 
and where compulsion is the only means of getting a piece of dis- 
agreeable, but necessary work accomplished, let compulsion be 
used. The habit of clinging to duty in spite of repugnance is a 
habit well worth forming in pupils. But work merely for duty’s 
sake could not be the usual order of the day, if the best results 
are to be expected. To think that it can be is to disregard the 
nature of children. Spontaneous interest, when it is not made a 
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substitute for real work, should play as large a part as possible 
in school; for no matter how much we try to make school work 
agreeable to pupils, they are sure to find it irksome and disagree- 
able often enough. So, though no soft pedagogy is advocated 
here, a proper regard for the place of interest in school work is. 

Teachers know from experience that, unless interest in their 
work is shown, pupils will resort to all kinds of devices, honest 
or otherwise, to escape with the least possible effort. Thus bad 
habits are formed and much valuable time wasted. On the other 
hand, if their interest is secured, pupils work willingly and well, 
and a good habit of industry is established. The result is more, 
not less, work. But not the least consideration in this connection 
is that the effort necessary on the part of the teacher to make her 
subject attractive is amply repaid by the joy that comes to both 
her and her pupils from sharing congenial tasks. 

This general educational principle is of paramount importance 
when applied to the study of literature in high school. Practically 
all educators are now agreed that the main objective in the teach- 
ing of literature is to instill a love of good, wholesome reading, 
and as far as possible to engender and develop the habit of such 
reading. Since books, magazines, and newspapers will be an im- 
portant source of their ideas after they leave school, and will con- 
sequently have a great influence on their conduct, it is imperative 
that pupils acquire proper reading tastes and habits in their high 
school literature classes. But as long as they find the materials 
of the English classes dry and uninteresting, pupils will never 
enjoy or be converted to the types of literature we wish them to 
enjoy. They may express enthusiasm over our pet classics, with 
an eye to our approval, but unless that enthusiasm is genuine— 
unless it comes from a true understanding and love of work—it 
will mean nothing. 

Those who have tried to “sell” the worth-while books to the 
frolicsome lad who will read only of impossible heroes and adven- 
tures, or to the sentimental girl who delights only in vapid love 
stories, know how cautiously they must proceed to obtain the 
desired results. There are some pupils, too, who reach high school 
without ever having read a single book that hasn’t been forced 
upon them. They seem, moreover, firmly resolved never to do so 
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unless like constraint is used. To expect such pupils to enjoy off- 
hand some of our simplest classics, to say nothing of a Shake- 
spearian play; is absurd. How they are to be conducted from 
their state of apathy, even of aversion, to one of spontaneous 
interest in the books desirable to be read is a real problem for the 
teacher. The process has to be gradual, and requires persevering 
patience and tact on her part. 

The point of departure in such a problem is, obviously, the ap- 
proach that appeals. What adult enjoys reading what he does 
not understand? So children cannot be expected to like what is 
too deep for them. This fact shows the necessity for the teacher’s 
knowing not only what pupils enjoy but also what they are able 
to grasp. 

What about Shakespeare in this connection? To many a high 
school child the master dramatist is only an antiquated play- 
wright who seems to have lived merely to inflict laborious, incom- 
prehensible plays on boys and girls who would much rather see 
a movie or read Photoplay. And when erudite editors exhibit 
their marvelous capacity for running down literary sidepaths by 
adding notes equal in bulk to the play itself, the case becomes 
the more hopeless to the pupil. That Shakespeare and his match- 
less productions may be really appreciated, pupils must see him 
in the proper perspective, must see his plays as products of the 
age in which they were written as well as of their author’s peer- 
less genius. A knowledge of the development of the drama in 
England before, during, and after the Elizabethan Age will do 
much to give pupils an idea of Shakespeare’s proper place in 
English literature, and to develop in them that understanding 
which comes from seeing persons and things in their proper 
settings. 

As an example of a method that might be used in studying 
Shakespeare’s plays in the manner indicated above, the following 
project is submitted. It is called “From Miracle to Movie,” as 
the study embraces a rapid survey of the drama in England from 
its inception in the miracle and mystery plays to its present 
status. The whole plan is offered merely as a suggestion; and 
as it need not be adopted in its entirety, omissions can easily be 
made without destroying the general scheme. 
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From Mriracie To Movie 
AN ENGLISH PROJECT 


The teacher’s aims might be formulated thus: 
1. To give pupils a general survey of the English drama from 
the time of the miracle and mystery plays to the present day, the 
age of the “movie,” in order that they might view Shakespeare’s 
work in the proper perspective. 

2. To furnish an interesting and profitable introduction to 
Shakespeare by utilizing the pupil’s natural love for dramatiza- 
tion. 

The pupils will have for aim: 

1. To so catch the spirit of the times in which each kind of 
drama was developed that the class can portray it through dram- 
atization of the various types of plays studied. 

Materials that will prove useful are pictures, plays, books, the- 
ater-models, posters, slides, notebooks. 

Steps in the procedure are four: 

1. Securing interest and furnishing background: 

All pupils delight in the various kinds of present-day 
“shows’”—the motion-picture show, vaudeville, minstrels, operas, 
operettas, and the rest of our modern performances. The teacher 
can make good use of this spontaneous interest to awaken a de- 
sire to know the history of the drama. When she is ready to be- 
gin the project, she brings to class a picture of the interior of 
the Paris Opera, or of some other beautiful present-day play- 
house. The picture opens a short class discussion of the charm- 
ing scenic and lighting effects possible on the present-day stage, 
and of the variety of modern performances. The teacher then 
asks the pupils to imagine a time when there were no movies, no 
theaters, no plays in the modern sense of the word. In answer 
to their natural questions of when and why such a condition 
existed, she tells them about life in Europe shortly after the 
establishment of Christianity—how the Church found it neces- 
sary to suppress the plays then extant, as remnants of a pagan 
time, but how she later was the instrument for reviving the drama 
under another form. 

Enough is told about the early liturgical drama to awaken in- 
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terest in its development. Then the teacher announces that she 
has some interesting books on the subject and that they will be 
kept where all may have access to them. The chances are that if 
any are not yet enthusiastic for the work, their interest will be 
enlisted completely when she further announces that the class 
will study the evolution of the drama from the simple character 
of these plays to the elaborate productions of the present, and 
that when the study is finished a day will be set aside in which 
the class will put on in chronological order the various types of 
plays studied. When interest is thoroughly aroused, the teacher 
is ready for the next step of: 

2. Providing for pupil’s activity. 

There will be plenty for all to do. The various activities listed 
below may be engaged in by all the pupils, or may be divided 
among them, as the teacher desires. The work will, of course, 
begin with a study of the mystery and miracle plays and of the 
times in which they were produced. Their origin and develop- 
ment form a most interesting study. The other types of plays 
which appeared in England before the Elizabethan Age should 
be taken up chronologically, so that the gradual introduction of 
new features may be seen. 

Problems to be solved for each type of play are: 

(a) Where and how did this type of play originate? 

(b) What were the usual themes of the play? 

(c) Where and under what conditions was the play intro- 
duced? (1) Describe the stage, actors, costumes, audience. 

(d) What was the purpose of this kind of play? 

(e) What conditions existing at the time of its origin made it 
popular? 

Centering attention on one type of play until its spirit and 
that of the times which produced it are caught, pupils are 
given all available material which furthers this purpose. They 
are directed to the library to secure additional books, pictures, 
plays, and whatever else may throw light on the period being 
studied. As the work proceeds, contrasts and comparisons may 
be made among the different kinds of plays. Pupils may write 
original playlets modelled on those read, with the encouragement 
that if any is sufficiently well written, it will be chosen for pro- 
duction on the final program day. Theater-models may be 
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constructed by the pupils, showing in a series the growth of 
the playhouse. (Museums in the school’s vicinity may have 
splendid models to guide them.) Drawing and posters illus- 
trating different phases of the study may be made and posted. 
Valuable material which the entire class has not time to cover 
may form the subjects of oral reports by individuals. Illustrated 
notebooks containing interesting bits of information about each 
type of play may be kept. 

The subject provides ample opportunity for expansion in 
the various fields of history, literature, art, music and manners 
and customs contemporaneous with each type of play studied. 
The teacher may include or omit as much of such material as 
she likes. 

3. Further procedure hints: 

During the time the miracle and mystery plays are under 
intensive study, the parts of the gospel narrative and lives of 
the saints from which they are taken may be read and compari- 
sons made. The growth of the comic element in these plays 
is particularly interesting to pupils. 

The interludes have a special appeal for the boys in the 
class. Boys are enthusiastic about recalling modern playlets 
corresponding to “The Four P’s” and discovering similarities 
between interludes and our modern “between-acts” comedy. 
Lads accustomed to witnessing such performances on out mod- 
ern stages do not find it a difficult task to make some original 
interludes. If any clever ones are produced, they may be 
given before the class. 

Since many of the pupils will have seen, or have taken part in, 
modern “morality” plays, they will be interested in learning about 
the origin of this type of drama. In this connection they will 
enjoy reading “Everyman” and other old morality plays. The use 
of this type of performance at modern graduation exercises may 
be discussed. 

When the study has progressed as far as the revival of classical 
comedies and tragedies in English dress, the teacher may give as 
much of the history of their Latin origin as time permits. 
Whether or not pupils are interested in Plautus and Seneca, 
synopses (omitting, of course, the objectional) of “Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle,” “Ralph Roister Doister,” and “Gorborduc” en- 
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tertain, as well as reveal the trend of the English drama at that 
particular period. Subject to careful selection by the teacher, the 
more children read instead of reading about the plays they are 
considering, the more realistic and interesting the work becomes. 

The most time, to be sure, will be spent upon the Elizabethan 
drama. Fortunately, there is so much splendid material avail- 
able on the theater, the plays, the actors, the manners and cus- 
toms of London in Shakespeare’s time that the pupils may 
browse here at will. If possible, the class should visit a museum 
where various features of Elizabethan London are exhibited. The 
pupils should see in the status of the drama at this period the cul- 
mination of all the dramatic forces at work since the mystery 
and miracle plays began. The more pupils are imbued with the 
Elizabethan atmosphere, the more they will understand why the 
form and content of Shakespeare’s plays are what they are. Pic- 
tures and descriptive passages of Stratford-on-Avon may be used 
in taking an imaginary trip to the poet’s birthplace. Shaping in- 
fluences of his life may be considered, that more light can be 
thrown on his work. Pictures of scenes from more productions of 
his plays will prove highly helpful. 

The preparation ceases here. The stage having been properly 
set, the class is now ready to enjoy the acting of the great artist’s 
creations. The choice of the play or plays to be read will depend 
on the circumstances of the class. The motivating effect of the 
promised performances at the end of the study, however, should 
still be in force, and as some of the scenes are to be dramatized, 
should give added zest to the plays read. 

Just how exhaustively Shakespeare’s plays are to be studied at 
this time depends again on the prevailing conditions in the class. 
If the pupils are in the third or fourth year of high school, they 
will probably have read intensively two or three Shakespearian 
plays. In that case, the rapid reading of several typical plays in 
different moods will be profitable in giving pupils an idea of the 
poet’s variety. The ordinary high school class does not have time 
to “dissect” and analyze thoroughly three or four Shakespearian 
plays at a stretch (and it is sometimes just as well that they do 
not); but a few beautiful, clever, and profound passages consid- 
ered in a number of his plays is surely more beneficial in a project 
such as this than pouring assiduously over one play. Intensive 
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study may come at another time if it cannot come at this. A 
comparison of the plays read from Shakespeare with preceding 
and contemporary ones will reveal his outstanding genius and 
“fix” his place in the chronology of the drama. 

Though the main object of the project is accomplished when 
Shakespeare is known and loved, it is a part of the plan to follow 
the drama to its present development, in order that his work may 
be seen in relation to all English dramatic art. His plays should 
not be treated as an isolated product of a given time, but should 
be viewed in the light of preceding and succeeding dramatic his- 
tory. This part of the plan may easily be omitted, however, the 
project culminating in a program showing types of plays studied 
thus far. The teacher can make any other adjustments neces- 
sary to fit the altered scheme in case time does not permit her to 
follow out the entire plan. 

As in all other phases of this study, the fortunes of the drama 
from the Elizabethan Age to our own times—its repression in the 
Puritan régime, its degradation at the time of the Restoration, 
later efforts for its purgation, its present status—may receive as 
much attention as seems suitable to the teacher. But, to round 
out the study, a brief discussion of the larger movements seems 
necessary. The great variety of modern spectacles makes a good 
concluding discussion. Among these modern performances, the 
Passion Play of Oberammergau—the modern mystery form of 
dramatic art—should not be omitted from this final discussion. 

4. The culmination of the project: 

Meanwhile, the class will have been preparing for the final pro- 
gram by forming into groups of players, a certain type of play 
to be put on by each group, the size of which will be determined 
by the number required for the type of play each is to give. A 
pupil-director is chosen by each group to drill the players under 
the direction of the teacher. If costumes are desired, the sewing 
class may cooperate in making them; and the manual-training 
class may help in procuring the properties. If among the original 
plays written by class members any are good enough to be pre- 
sented, they may be preferred to the antiquated prototype, for 
the encouragement of the young aspirants to authorship. 

If the selections chosen are not too long, one afternoon’s pro- 
gram can afford glimpses of the miracle play, the morality, a 
scene or two from Shakespeare, and a modern one-act play. In 
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case the school has the necessary apparatus, a short motion-pic- 
ture film would make a fitting close for the project. This arrange- 
ment, of course, would mean that an afternoon be set aside for 
the performances. If possible, the school auditorium should be 
used and the parents invited. If, however, the productions must 
be confined to the regular class period, the plays may be given 
on successive days, either at the end of the entire study or as a 
unit is finished. 

This dramatization by the class gives an opportunity for adver- 
tising work, poster-making, writing or sending invitations to the 
principal and faculty-members, program-making, and other such 
activities. An exhibit of the theater-models, the illustrated note 
books, the posters, the themes, and of any other tangible results 
of the project may be held for the visitors. 

Other values to be gained from this project are: 

1. It may be used in motivating, not only Shakespeare’s plays, 
but also, (a) an entire course in the history of English litera- 
ture; (b) a study of the development of music, musical instru- 
ments, song and dance in a music appreciation course; (c) a study 
of manners and customs in Europe in connection with history; 
(d) a survey of dramatic poetry; and (e) a study of the develop- 
ment of stagecraft. Though the procedure would have been 
altered somewhat to suit whatever studies taken, the title, “From 
Miracle to Movie,” is suggestive of a means of approach capable 
of securing interest and of giving unity to an entire course. 

2. It gives the pupils a bird’s-eye view of the entire unit they 
are to study, so that their early orientation to the procedure is 
assured. 

3. It secures proper mind-set by beginning with the pupils’ 
present interest in movies and other shows. 

4. It makes use of their love for dramatization to acquaint 
them with different types of plays, to fix the history of the drama 
in their minds, and (it is hoped) to increase their interest in 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

If the drama, especially Shakespearian drama, is the “glory of 
English literature,” why not make it a point of high interest to 
the pupils who are studying that literature? 

Sister Mary Ricarpa, O.S.B. 
Saint Mary’s Academy, 
Nauvoo, IIl. 














CURRICULUM POSSIBILITIES OF OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE—III 


SHORT STORY 


To say that the short story holds an important and recognized 
place in the modern high school student’s life is to be platitudi- 
nous, aglow as adolescents are with their love of life and activity, 
they revel in the study of the short story. It is for the wise 
and creative teacher to use this enthusiasm upon which to build 
love for good, clean, strong, short stories. Who has not experi- 
enced the reiterated entreaty, “Oh, just one more story, please?” 
Stories enlarge the student’s understanding and appreciation, for 
they are full of truth and beauty; they are a valuable means of 
intellectual and moral training. If the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment are presented to the students so as to show them that these 
stories are basically the same as the stories which the students 
enjoy so much today, there will be no lowering of brows when 
they hear mention of Scriptural Stories. 

Human interest stories make a rich appeal to youths in their 
teens. They find interest in man and action; they have an in- 
stinctive tendency toward what is grounded in human nature. 
No type of literature is better fitted to arouse a sense of power, 
the desire of doing, and the marvel of what has been and can be 
done. Such material gives the key to a student’s heart and to 
the lives of the great heroes and heroines of the past. Great 
attention should, therefore, be centered on the vital apprecia- 
tions, the intrinsic intimacy with which a story deals with human 
life. Readers soon discover the fact that life among the ancient 
Hebrews was not different in essentials from what it is today, 
that the same great common note of humanity played in those 
stories as it does in contemporary fiction, that youth, age, man- 
hood, motherhood, joys and sorrows were chords of common 
appeal. Between the Old Testament narratives and modern 
short stories there are numerous accidental contacts; for in- 
stance, the story of David and Urias is almost a “stock example.” 
Literature presents no lovelier pictures of noble and beautiful 
women than Esther, Ruth, Rachel, Judith, Rebecca, Jeptha, and 
Deborah. In addition to the men already mentioned, Abraham, 
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Joseph, Tobias, and David meet with a hearty welcome. When 
pleading for stories in high school Mary Frothingham Prichard 
says, “Have we not a right to ask that we be allowed to take 
the time to develop an art that has done so much to bring not 
pleasure only but spiritual uplift to mankind?” ** Undoubtedly, 
the Bible stories should have a place in our curriculum as well 
as the stories of Paris and Menelaus, Hector and Andromache, 
Achilles and Agammenon. 

The Book of Ruth is an idyllic narrative drama, exquisite in 
its simplicity and grace. Goethe described it as the loveliest little 
idyll that tradition has handed down. That beautiful lesson of 
obedience and faith, one of the best told and most beautiful 
stories in all literature, has been studied eagerly. The pastoral 
background, the scenes, the customs of the times, the heroine’s 
pledge of loyalty to her Mother-in-Law’s home and to God, 
present a striking example of a pure courageous woman, a mas- 
terpiece of literature. Students note Ruth’s self-sacrifice, her 
fealty, her obedience, her firm will, her dignified persistence, her 
gentleness, and her grace. 

It may well be followed by a study of Judith, the illustrous, 
virtuous, beautiful, wealthy, firm and trusting character whose 
fortitude and prayer saved the Children of Israel from Holo- 
fernes. We may then introduce Esther, the woman of the world, 
well educated in the social graces, well trained in the religious 
ceremonies of the Jewish religion. (Parts of the story have been 
effectively presented before the student Assembly.) Other im- 
mortal stories of the Bible are equally perennial—the life of 
Abraham, the wooing of Rebecca, David’s romantic experiences, 
and the grand stories of friendship. 

Methods for the study of the short story are multitudinous. 
Excellent outlines appear frequently in the English Journal. 
Emma Miller Bolenius devoted a chapter to helpful, suggestive 
plans for teaching the type.** In addition we may pick out 
striking pictures from the stories from Judith. (“But Judith 
praying to the Lord, passes through the gates, she and her 
maid.” “Judith seeing Holofernes sitting under a canopy which 


“ “Story in the High School Course.” The English Journal, 4:193. 
*“Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grade and High School.” P. 
187:214. N. Y., 1915, Houghton Mifflin. 
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was woven of purple and gold, with emeralds and precious 
stones.” “Judith stood before the bed praying with tears, and 
the motion of her lips in silence.”) We may discuss the “Home 
Coming of Ruth.” ** We may compare her story with the recep- 
tion of Ulysses, select colorful and sublime passages from differ- 
ent chapters, and bring to class various paintings of Ruth. 

Occasionally beautiful passages from short stories may be 
committed to memory. From Judith: “Praise ye the Lord Our 
God, Who hath not forsaken them that hope in Him.” Tobias: 
“Hear my son, the words of my mouth and lay them as a foun- 
dation in thy heart.” “Bless God at all times and desire from 
Him to direct thy ways.” “Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” “Think beautiful thoughts and set them 
adrift on eternity’s boundless shore.” Not only are these price- 
less gems gleaned from the sincerest of all books rich in literary 
value; they are rich in the fuel that enkindles noble living and 
lead souls God-ward. Readers’ minds will be broadened by 
teaching eternal truth in lives of real people. 

Biblical search questions offer another source of interest and 
instruction. We may write passages on the board and ask for 
allusions in the story then studied, for instance: 


“Everywhere about us they are glowing 

Some like stars, to tell us spring is born: 

Others, like Ruth amid the Golden Corn.” ** 

“Anathema marantha! was the cry that rang 
from town to town, from street to street; 

At every gate the accursed Mordecai 

Was mocked and jeered and spurned by Chris- 
tian feet.” ** 


We may locate in Longfellow, “When Abraham went with 
Sarah into Egypt,” or discuss the marriage laws of the time, the 
symbolism of the giving of a sandal, and so forth. All these 
arouse class interest. 

A pre-test may be given as to whether (1) the story presented 
an incident around which the characters grouped themselves; 
(2) the character or the incidents played the more important part 


* Book of Ruth, Chapter 16. 


* Ruth, 11:3. 
* Esther, 5:9. 
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in the tale; or (3) if the feelings and modes were reflected by 
both. In this connection we may call attention to the strong 
figures of speech and parallelism. Projects requiring students to 
find modern short stories having Biblical basis meet with enthu- 
siasm. Dramatization may be used to advantage also. Plot 
diagrams have proved successful for graphic outline particularly 
those suggested by Prichard, F. H.’® 

A plan at which all worked earnestly was the contract. Stu- 
dents were divided into divisions I, II, III. Lists of stories read 
were to be in notebooks. Suggestions for “B” from which stu- 
dents chose one for “B” and one for “A”: 

I. Take a set of twelve pictures. Find source in Bible by 
books and chapters. Briefly write up each story. 

II. Write a complete story on one: 


1. Esther 3. Moses 5. Isaae 7. Judith 
2. Daniel 4. Abraham 6. Jacob 8. Ruth 


English composition judged carefully on this. 

III. Be prepared to report to the class customs of Bible times 
as learned from your study and research. Show those that still 
exist in some form and those that have disappeared entirely. 

IV. Find in well-known literature stories whose sources or 
background is that of the Bible. Explain how Biblical knowl- 
edge is necessary for an understanding of these. 

V. Make a list of fiction stories, longer and shorter, based 
upon parts of Old or New Testament, such as Ben Hur, The 
Other Wise Man, etc. Read one and tell it to the class. 

VI. Three students plan together to conduct a discussion. 

VII. Dramatize some story. 

VIII. Look up in magazines particularly, about modern Pales- 
tine and cities of Jerusalem. 

In our groups each section spent at least one hour in telling 
stories from the Old Testament. Some were told in definite 
narrative order; others in a manner so that the class guessed 
whom the story was about. Another hour in each section we 
gave to the best work of the A and B students, who presented 
their work to the rest of the class. These we arranged with a 
view to variety. Most of the quizzes given were objective. 


““Training in Literary Appreciation,” pages 165, 169. 
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About two and a half weeks were spent on this unit; in one of 
the periods we read Longfellow’s “Captain Miles Standish,” 
looking up all Biblical references. 

Poems dealing with stories studied may be read, such as, 
“Judith and Holofernes” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Deborah— 
“Sound the Loud Timbrel o’er Egypt’s Deep Sea.” A delightful 
and profitable work is in store for the teacher who has carefully 
planned her course in the Bible short stories. She will realize 
more than ever that the material with which she is working is 
human life, and that the service of literature adequately under- 
stood is akin to the service of religion. 

Specific contracts students worked out included these: 1 C. 
What I did for a C Grade: 


I 


Jacob’s vision of the ladder, 
Abraham attempted to offer Isaac, 
Famine in Egypt, 

Joseph is made King of Egypt. 


Ready for Exodus, 

Birth of Moses, 

The Israelites leave Egypt, 
Passage of the Red Sea, 


I and II Samuel, 

Birth of Samuel, 

David slayeth Goliath, 
David made King of Judah, 
Battle of Gideon, 


Ruth, 

The Misfortune of Elimelech 

Ruth cleaveth to Naomi, 

Ruth gleaneth in the fields of Boaz, 
Boaz shows her great favors, 

Boaz and Ruth are married. 


What I did for a “B” grade: From the stories I read for “C” 
grade, outline main character and give a sentence about them. 

What I did for an “A” grade: From the group of twelve pic- 
tures I looked up the stories to go with the picture and wrote 
the story briefly in my own words. 
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II C Grade: Read two from Samuel I. Read all of Ruth and 
outlined it. 

B Grade: I worked up the customs of Bible time that we still 
have in some form today and also the ones that have died out. 

A Grade: I dramatized three scenes of Ruth to be acted out 
in class later. 

Pictures students brought to class included: “Miriam and her 
Maidens”; “Miriam Hensel”; “Miriam Jennie Nylie”; “Debo- 
rah’s Song of Triumph”—Dore; “Deborah, a Prophetess”— 
Jennie Nylie; “Jephthah’s Daughter”—Murillo, Philip Calderon, 
P. Vandyke, W. L. Taylor; “Esther before Ahasuerus”—Felix 
Barrias, E. Normends, Taylor; “Judith’—P. Vandyke, Botti- 
celli, Tintoretto. 

III “B” My pictures were: “Esther”—Ernest Normund, Felix 
Barrias; “Judith”’—Philip Vandyke, Tintoretto, Botticelli; 
“Ruth”—Murillo, Vandyke, Philip Calderon; “Miriam Leading 
the Maidens in Triumph”; “Deborah of Ephraun Field”; 
“Jephthah.” 

Some other pictures: Daniel in the Lion’s Den, David’s Sing- 
ing, Friendship of Jonathan and David, Ruth Gleaning, Esther 
feasts with the kind, The Queen of Sheba and Solomon, Solomon 
dedicates the Temple at Jerusalem, Solomon, Eli sendeth out 
Samuel, Saul endeavors to pierce David, Joshua Given the Signal 
for Attack, Isaiah, David Plays the Harp Before Saul. 

Music selections brought to class were: Deborah (Handel), 
Esther (Handel), Jephthah (Handel), Rebekah (Barnby), Ruth 
(Gaul), Song of Miriam (Schubert), Naomi (Chipp), Messiah 
(Handel), Farewell, Ye Limpid Springs (Handel). 

The plays dealing with period read were: Racine’s “Athalie” 
adapted and translated by John Masefield; The Future, stanza 
on Rebekah, by Matthew Arnold; “Jephthah’s Daughter,” by 
Lord Byron; Hebrew Melodies, Moore; “Judith and Holofernes,” 
a dramatic poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “Ruth,” Thomas 
Hood. 

Sister M. Lucia. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MEETING OF N. C. E. A. SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


The Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, diocesan supervisor of schools 
in the Archdiocese of Boston, was elected chairman of the super- 
intendents’ Section of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting which was held at the Catholic University 
of America, April 23 and 24. 

The Rev. D. F. Cunningham, superintendent of schools in the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, was elected secretary, and the Rev. J. 
H. Ostdick, superintendent of schools in the Diocese of Omaha, 
was chosen editor. 

Resolutions adopted by the meeting pledged “our loyalty and 
adhesion” to Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. The Encyclical was described as commendable 
and important, and the Section further pledged its efforts to the 
realization of its principles “in the spheres of our respective 
responsibilities” and resolved to “impress the desirability of a 
still greater familiarity with its contents.” 

Taking cognizance of “repeated instances of close cooperation 
by the Education Department of the N. C. W. C. in the solution 
of common problems,” and describing the services rendered by 
the department and its executive secretary as “most valuable 
in content and most graceful in manner,” the Section observed 
that the N. C. W. C. Department is “extending itself to fields 
where the Superintendents’ Section is not equipped to venture 
alone, and where the leadership of the Education Department 
of the N. C. W. C. is not only welcome but, in the words of its 
former chairman, imperative in the creation of more efficient 
systematization.” The Section then voted, in its resolution: 

“That a deep sense of appreciation be conveyed to the Educa- 
tion Department of the N. C. W. C. and its executive secretary 
for this beautiful spirit of cooperation, together with a pledge of 
continued interest and assistance in those matters now and in 
future contemplated for the good of the Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion and the more successful accomplishment of the duties of its 
membership.” 

In another resolution, the Section, reaffirming the Catholic 
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position that correct religious instruction is “the soul of genuine 
education,” and noting that modern trends have tended to ob- 
secure this fact, declared: “That the Superintendents’ Section go 
on record as formally deploring any tendency which would regard 
religious instruction as merely another subject added to the 
curriculum.” 

The Section further resolved that it “advocate a view of Cath- 
olic education which coordinates the natural and supernatural 
orders, and assures the correct education of the heart together 
with the mind by a scientific application of those principles which 
will make religion in practice pervade the entire school curricu- 
lum and all life.” 

_ This resolution concluded with the declaration that the Sec- 

tion “regard the discovery of the correct application of these 
principles to efficient character building through more intensive 
attention to methods, texts and effective correlation as the major 
problem of Catholic education in America today.” 

The general topic of the meeting was “Religious Education,” 
and the first paper, presented by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson 
of the Catholic University of America, executive secretary of the 
Department of Education, N. C. W. C., was entitled “The Prepa- 
ration of the Teacher of Religion.” 

“Religion is life—supernatural life in Christ,” said Dr. John- 
son, in stating the objective in religious teaching. “This life is 
given to us in Baptism, and it is our vocation as Christians to 
develop it through the process of dying to self and living to God, 
or, in other words, through the practice of Christian virtue. The 
end and aim of the teaching of religion is saintliness, the develop- 
ment of Christ-like characters of individuals who, whatever their 
circumstances and condition, will be living, active members of 
the Body of Christ.” 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Francis Macelwane, superintendent of 
schools in the Diocese of Toledo, giving “A Critical Survey of 
Some of the Newer Materials for Religious Instruction” at the 
same session, presented a digest of the contents of newer religion 
textbooks for the teacher, the college, the high school and the 
elementary school. 

Speaking on “The Diocesan Superintendent’s Relation to the 
Religious Vacation School Movement,” the Rev. Dr. Edwin V. 
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O’Hara, Director of the N. C. W. C. Rural Life Bureau, gave the 
following definite suggestions to the superintendents in conduct- 
ing religious vacation schools: 

First, the Catholic children who are attending the public 
schools can be assembled for intensive religious work during the 
forenoon for a month during the summer. 

Second, the diocesan superintendent should report the syste- 
matic religious education work of the diocese, giving the number 
of pupils and teachers engaged and the location of the school. 

Third, that the diocesan superintendent prepare the program 
and course of study in his diocese. 

Fourth, the certification of teachers for the vacation school 
should be in the hands of the diocesan superintendent’s office. 

Fifth, the burden of organizing vacation schools cannot be 
borne permanently by the office of the diocesan superintendent. 
Responsibility for this work must, of course, rest finally upon 
the local pastor. 

Rev. John M. Wolfe, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Dubuque, Iowa, in his paper “The Relation Between Religious 
Practices and Moral Practices,” made the following statement 
in reference to the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian 
Education of Youth. 

“The Encyclical is a statement of social and educational 
normalcy, and as such it might be interpreted as implying also 
an indirect condemnation of the extremes of supernaturalism, or 
such as make little defined scientific effort to discover through 
modern means, the best tools and methods for the educational 
procedure in matters religious.” 

“The Liturgical Element in Religious Instruction,” an interest- 
ing paper by Rev. Henry M. Hald, associate superintendent of 
schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., contained the following principle: 

“The school is the nursery of our hopes, and it is in the school 
that the liturgical spirit must be implanted. Education, accord- 
ing to the modern slogan, is a preparation for life, and Catholic 
education is a preparation for eternal life through a life in the 
Church. Such a life can be realized completely by participation 
in the liturgy. Let us not have a confused understanding of the 
word ‘liturgy’; in its restricted sense it means the official public 
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acts of worship of the Church; in its broader sense it may include 
the devotional spirit which underlies the acts of worship and of 
which such acts are the visible expression. It is in this broader 
sense that we use the term here. Many at mention of the liturgi- 
cal movement think of vestments, music, and ceremonies; these 
are only a part—they are the outward signs of an inward spirit. 
It is the spirit which quickeneth; it is the spirit which must be 
first inculcated in the school, and then the chant and the cere- 
monies and the vestments will naturally follow.” 

Rev. F. D. Sullivan, S.J., diocesan superintendent of New 
Orleans, in discussing the subject “Teaching Children to Pray,” 
made the following interesting observation: 

“T cannot help thinking that God must have given radio to 
the world to illustrate prayer which is the oldest wireless broad- 
casting system known. The ether is filled with God’s message, 
and His grace is everywhere, at all times. But some are so busy 


. broadcasting themselves that they never ‘listen in.’ Some are 


in sin and so are deprived of a good receiving set-—they may hear 
God’s voice at times but there is static—static from their own 
sinful, discordant souls and their environment. But souls in the 
state of grace should always tune in on the broadcasting from 
Heaven.” 

Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, diocesan superintendent of Boston, 
in his paper “Religious Education in the Home,” established the 
point that: 

“Religious education in the home does not consist merely in 
teaching a child to repeat his prayers, to commit to memory the 
question of the catechism and occasionally to approach the Sacra- 
ments. These things are indeed necessary, but religious teaching 
means far more than this. Genuine religious education means to 
form in the child those habits of mind, heart and will which will 
induce him to lead the life of one who appreciates his surpassing 
dignity as a child of God and an heir of Heaven.” 

Other papers read and discussed at the meeting were: “Prob- 
lems Presented to the Teacher of Religion by the Conditions of 
Modern American Life,” by Rev. Leo D. Burns, D.D., associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia, and “Religious Organizations in the 
School,” by Rev. Paul E. Campbell, diocesan superintendent of 
Pittsburgh. 
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CATHOLIC PEACE SOCIETY PROGRAM 


An attempt to stimulate the interest of American Catholic 
college and university students in international affairs and the 
problems of peace will be made in a program of action adopted 
by the Catholic Association for International Peace, at its fourth 
annual meeting, which was recently held in Washington. The 
program has two major features. 

First, a committee is to be appointed to canvass the interna- 
tional educational opportunities that are open to Catholic young 
men and young women, and to publish the same in the Interna- 
tional Relations News Letter of the Association, and to prepare 
and distribute a syllabus for Catholic high schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Second, an attempt will be made to have Catholic colleges, 
both men’s and women’s, throughout the country join in an ap- 
propriate peace program for either a day or week each year on 
or about Armistice Day. This program will follow closely the 
plan that has proved so successful in the collegiate observance, 
each May, of the anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on 
the Condition of Labor. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas of St. Francis Seminary, St. 
Francis, Wis., was reelected president. Frederick P. Kenkel, of 
St. Louis, Mo., Miss Anna Dill Gamble, of York, Pa., and 
Michael Francis Doyle, of Philadelphia, Pa., were elected vice- 
presidents to fill three vacancies. Miss Elizabeth B. Sweeney, of 
the N. C. W. C. Department of Social Action, was reelected sec- 
retary, and Edward Keating, editor of Labor, was elected treas- 
urer. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference will be held at St. Fidelis’ Seminary, Herman, Pa., 
on June 30, July 1 and 2 under the auspices of the Reverend 
Provincial Superiors. 

Philosophy will be the thematic conference subject this year, 
and papers by noted Franciscans will be read in the course of the 
three-day session. Two of the papers will be contributed by 
European Friars. 
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CONVENTION OF THE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland will be a principal 
speaker at the great mass meeting which is to be a feature of the 
diamond jubilee celebration and annual convention of The Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America and The Catholic Women’s Union, 
to be held in Baltimore on August 17 to 20. 

Other speakers at the mass meeting will be Msgr. Dr. Joseph 
Och, president of the Papal College Josephinum in Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, president of St. Francis’ 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. The convention will be held in the 
Knights of Columbus Home and the mass meeting will be held 
in Lyric Hall. 

Preceding the Convention, the Rt. Rev. John M. McNamara, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, will officiate at a Pontificial High 
Mass. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Rummel, Bishop of Omaha, will 
preach the sermon. . 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE TO BE REBUILT 


“Phoenix-like, St. Bonaventure’s College shall arise from the 
ashes, greater and more vigorous than ever.” 

This is the confident declaration of the trustees and their 
advisory board, of the alumni and the students of the institution 
at Alleghany, N. Y., which suffered the destruction of a great part 
of its buildings recently by fire. 

Already plans are being made for the work of reconstruction 
of the buildings which for seventy-five years have been one of the 
landmarks of western New York and from whose portals over 
20,000 men have gone forth to give service in the sacred ministry, 
the business and professional fields. From every part of the 
United States come messages of encouragement from these grad- 
uates and from friends of the college. 

The fifty-three clerics who were burned out of house and home 
by the fire have been transferred to the novitiate of the Fran- 
ciscan Province of the Holy Name at Paterson, N. J., where 
they are continuing their theological studies. 


Cc. U. TO RAISE $10,000,000 ruND 


The Board of Trustees of the Catholic University of America, 
at its annual meeting, approved a $10,000,000 endowment fund 
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for the University and agreed to call upon the Bishops and people 
of the country to raise this amount as soon as possible for the 
institution’s needs. Such an endowment, it is held, is absolutely 
necessary to the work of the Catholic University. 

The Trustees also approved of the reorganization of the Uni- 
versity with a School of Arts and Science, a School of Engineer- 
ing and a Graduate School, and appointed the following deans: 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr, Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of the Uni- 
versity, to be Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences; the Very 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas A. Weber, S.M., to be Dean of Freshmen; Dr. 
Hardee Chambliss, to be Dean of the School of Engineering, and 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, to be Dean of the Graduate School. 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, Professor of History, was named Gen- 
eral Secretary of the University, and J. Harvey Cain was named 
Assistant Treasurer. Dr. Daniel W. Shea, Dr. Aubrey E. Landry, 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper and the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday 
were named as members of a Council of the Graduate School. 

The Rev. Dr. Hugh O’Neill, O.S.B., who was prominent in the 
fight waged recer ‘ly in Florida against the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly, was appointed an instructor in botany in the Department of 
Biology. 

RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOL NOTES 


A thousand vacation schools in at least a hundred dioceses and 
archdioceses this summer is already an assured development. 
Schools will be held in at least forty-five of the forty-eight states 
of the United States. 

The Rural Life Bureau announced its objective for 1933 to 
be at least one vacation school in each of the 3,000 counties of 
the United States. Several hundred of these counties do not have 
a Catholic church, but there are groups of children who can be 
assembled in Catholic vacation schools. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference will hold its eighth annual 
meeting at Springfield, Ill., August 25-28, 1930, under the patron- 
age of Rt. Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield. An en- 
tire session will be devoted to the question of religious instruction 
of Catholic children in the public schools. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, who has had reports on the success of vacation 
schools in many dioceses, writes that “It would be difficult to over- 
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estimate the importance and necessity of establishing Religious 
Vacation Schools.” The letter continues with the statement 
that, “To instruct children in a knowledge of their holy faith is 
one of the works of mercy and I trust that all who can, will 
assist in the work of the Religious Vacation Schools. The work, 
however, should have an especial appeal for students for the 
priesthood. Last summer many Seminarians engaged in this 
work with the consent of their Bishops and Seminary Superiors. 
Needless to say, the experience which they acquired will be of 
service to them in later life.” 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Volume IV. Edited by 
Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. ix+637. $12.50; $250 complete 
in 20 vols. 

From the standpoint of history and its allied sciences the two 
great needs of the country have been a biographical dictionary 
to supplant the obsolete and inadequate compilations that have 
had to do service for so many years, and a national archives 
building in which might be gathered such official records of our 
government as will have escaped fire, depredations, and neglect. 
The former, through the efforts of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the generosity of Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, has 
been assured ; the latter, also, seems at last on its way to realiza- 
tion if we but have patience with governmental procrastination 
and changing political policy. 

The D. A. B., as the Dictionary is familiarly known, has in 
less than two short years reached the fourth volume, carrying the 
record through the name Cushing. If this schedule of three vol- 
umes each year is maintained it will be a distinct achievement 
of its able editors and a credit to the cooperative effort of Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

The plan and scope of the work are by now too well known to 
restate at this time. It is sufficient to note that in the present 
volume there is no departure from the sound policy outlined in 
the introduction to the first volume and the high standards evi- 
denced in the succeeding volumes. There is the same scholarly 
treatment of subject, the same careful use of source materials in 
the preparation of the sketches, fresh evaluation of character, 
and a high average of literary excellence. Over 700 biographies 
are contributed by 289 writers whose manuscripts have been ren- 
dered as factually correct as possible by careful checking and 
editing. 

Of all the articles in the volume the reviewer likes best Pro- 
fessor J. G. Randall’s discriminating study of Salmon P. Chase. 
Other sketches of exceptional merit are those of George Rogers 
Clark, Henry Clay, Grover Cleveland, James Fenimore Cooper, 
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and John 8. Copley. But there are many shorter biographies 
that deserve praise for their unity and sense of values, in spite of 
the space limitation necessarily placed upon the writers. 

The earlier biographical compliations were mostly confined to 
clergymen, military and naval heroes, and men who had suc- 
ceeded in political life. Now it is recognized that economists, 
bankers, engineers, and business men have contributed in equal 
measure to the deeper and wider currents of American life. The 
new biography, as reflected in the D. A. B., is in evidence in this 
volume in such characters as Chang and Eng (the “Siamese 
Twins”), John Chapman (“Johnny Appleseed”), Edwin Christy 
of minstrel fame, John Clarkson (famous as a base ball pitcher), 
and Buffalo Bill. 

In view of the careful measures taken to compile lists of names 
for this work, and the satisfactory results of the system em- 
ployed, it would be petty and useless criticism to indicate omis- 
sions that a single reader might think serious or to question the 
selection of some (for example, Sir Isaac Coffin), whose contri- 
bution to any phase of American life he might deem too insig- 
nificant for perpetuation in these volumes. Readers of this jour- 
nal will be more interested in knowing how educators and Cath- 
olics have fared at the hands of the editorial board. Of the 
former there are over thirty specifically designated as such; there 
are many more whose teaching careers would bring them within 
this classification. 

The Catholic representation includes such names as Archbishop 
Chapelle, Charlevoix, Bishop Chatard, Chaumonot, Bishop 
Cheverus, Sister Mary Francis Clarke, Bourke Cockran, P. F. 
Collier, Patrick Collins, Bishop Conaty, Cornelia Connelly 
(foundress of the Sisters of the Holy Child), Bishop Connolly, 
Bishop Conwell, Gustavus Conyngham, Thomas Copley (Father 
Philip Fisher), Father Charles Coppens, Father William Corby, 
Father James Corcoran, Archbishop Corrigan, -Frederic Coudert, 
John Creighton, Fr. Juan Crespi, Bishop Crétin, John D. Crim- 
mins, Bishop Currier, Bishop Curtis, and others whose accounts 
did not demand mention of their religious belief. Many of thege 
sketches were written by non-Catholics, and in some instances 
are more laudatory, perhaps, than Catholic contributors would 
have penned them. If Mr. Genzmer, for example, of the office 
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staff of the Dictionary, can write with so much sympathy and 
understanding of such religious characters as Sister Mary Francis 
Clarke and Father Coppens, we Catholics need have no serious 
fears of unfair treatment in this publication. 

The reading of biography should be encouraged in our schools 
and colleges. Here is the best encouragement that can be of- 
fered our students; the D. A. B. will be a great aid to the teachers 


as well. 
Leo F. Stock. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua, by John Henry Cardinal Newman. Ver- 
sion of 1865. Edited for College Use by Daniel M. O'Connell, 
S.J., with a foreword by Hilaire Belloc. Chicago: Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pages xviii+468. Price, $1.30. 

The 1865 edition of the Apologia differs from that of 1864 
chiefly in two points: Very numerous verbal changes, and the 
omission of the Newman-Kingsley correspondence with much of 
the matter bearing directly thereon. The present text stands 
midway between the two, for while the editor has reproduced the 
changes of 1865 he has restored the portions omitted in that 
edition, placing them at the end. Since for general use the later 
text practically superseded the earlier and represents Newman’s 
.own revision it is obviously the one for students, but persons 
specially interested in Newman will probably prefer the Apologia 
as issued by the Oxford University Press, since by a clever device 
it enables the reader to reconstruct at will whichever edition he 
chooses, besides possessing an excellent introduction by Wilfrid 
Ward. 

The present editor has placed at the end of each section a 
series of questions, quotations from other writers, and notes of 
his own. This portion of his work, which is of course his dis- 
tinctive contribution, is excellently done, but some will raise the 
question why it was done at all, since there is by no means una- 
nimity on the advisability of introducing to college students such 
a work as the Apologia. To discuss that would be useless, since 
many personal factors enter into the problem. We content our- 
selves with saying that if Father O’Connell succeeds in making 
his students understand and love this masterpiece he will render 
to Catholic Education a service of incalculable value. 
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There are a few minor defects. For instance, on page xiv two 
of the dates are incorrect. Newman was ordained in 1847, not 
in 1846, and the London Oratory was founded in 1849, not in 
1850. On page 55 the title of one of Newman’s sermons, “Men, 
not Angels, the Priests of the Gospel,” is incorrectly given. On 
page 328 he says that the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk “ranks 
very high in Mariology literature.” Obviously this is a slip for 
the “Letter to Dr. Pusey.” 

The editor tells us that “the Loyola University Press deter- 
mined to make this addition [edition?] as attractive as possible 
from the vantage-coign of the printing craft” (pages 54-55). 
They have certainly succeeded. 

Epwin Ryan. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Hennrich, Kilian J.,O.M.Cap., M.A., Boyland’s Primer, Chap- 
ters on Modern Boy Work. New York: Bruce Publishing Com- 


pany, 1930. Pp. xvi+240. 

Monroe, Walter S., DeVoss, James C., Reagan, George W.: 
Educational Psychology. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. xiii+-607. 

Superintendents’ Section, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation: Character Education. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1930. Pp. 124. Price, 40 cents. 

Ward, Winifred: Creative Dramatics. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1930. Price, $2.24. 


Textbooks 


Brownlee, Raymond B., Fuller, Robert W., Hancock, William 
J., Sohon, Michael D., Whitsit, Jesse E.: Laboratory Exercises to 
accompany Elementary Principles of Chemistry. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1928. Pp. ix+258. Price, $1.00. 

Carver, George, Editor: Periodical Essays of the Eighteenth 
Century. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. xxxii+302. Price, $1.50. 

Center, Stella S., Holmes, Ethel E.: Elements of English Com- 
position. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Pp. xx-+526. 
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Coulter, Vincil C., Law, Lois: Manual and Exercise Book for 
First Year College English. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. 110. Price $1.00. 

Dent, J. C., Editor: Thought in English Prose. Garden City, 
N .Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. x+149. 
Price $1.00. 

Edgerton, Edward I., Carpenter, Perry A.: Elementary Algebra, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. Pp. xii+502. Price, $1.40. 

Friend, Mata Roman: Earning and Spending the Family In- 
come. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. Pp. 
x+415. Price, $2.00. 

Fuller, Robert E., Brownlee, Raymond B., Baker, D. Lee: 
Laboratory Exercises to accompany Elementary Principles of 
Physics. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. Pp. xxii+321. Price 
$1.00. 

Gordon, Margery, King, Marie B.: A Magic World, An An- 
thology of Poetry with Lessons in Poetry. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1930. Pp. xix+390. Price, $1.20. 

Grosjean, W. H.: The New Chardenal, Complete French 
Course. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1930. Pp. xxix+450+64. 
Price, $1.80. 

Houston, Percy Hazen, Ph.D., Smith, Robert Metcalf, Ph.D.: 
Types of World Literature. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. 1,200. Price $3.50. 

Imbert, Louis, Pinol, Francisco: Segundo de Espanol, a Sec- 
ond Course in Spanish. New York: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xiv-+218+63. 

Kaufmann, Alfred, S. J.: Modern Europe. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1930. Pp. xiii+600+-55. Price, $2.00. 

Kenly, Julie Closson: Green Magic, the Story of the World of 
Plants. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. Pp. 
xv+194. Price, 92 cents. 

McGehee, Thomasine C., People and Music, a Textbook in 
Music Appreciation. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. Pp. 
xx+372+18. Price, $1.40. 

McKitrick, May, West, Marietta Hyde: English Composition. 
New York: American Book Company, 1930. Pp. xi+-595. 

McSkimmon, Mary, Della Chiesa, Carol, Editors: This Inter- 
locking World. Compiled from the literatures of many lands. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. Pp. viii+248. 
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The Mathematical Association of America: Carus Mathe- 
matical Monographs, Number Four; Young, John Wesley; Pro- 
jective Geometry. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. 185. Price, $2.00. 

Mercier, Louis J. A.: Mes Premieres Lectures. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1930. Pp. xx+226. Price, $1.20. 

Moore, Cecil A., Bush, Douglas, Editors: English Prose 1600- 
1660. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. xv+622. Price, $2.50. 

Schaaf, William L., Ph.D., Progressive Business Arithmetic. 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. vii+439. Price, 
$1.44. 

Schwarz, H. Stanley, Ph.D., Editor: Histoires Gaies. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. x+198. Price, $1.20. 

Smallwood, W. M., Reveley, Ida L., Bailey, Guy A.; New 
General Biology. Laboratory Manual. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1929. Pp. 801. Manual, Pp. 263. Price, $1.80. Manual, 
Price, $1.00. 

West, Ruth, West, Willis Mason: The New World’s Foun- 
dations in the Old. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. Pp. 
xvi+385+13. Price, $1.40. 

West, Ruth, West, Willis Mason: The History of Our Country. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1930. Pp. xxvi+524+60. Price, 
$1.60. 

White, Margaret L., A.M., Hanthorn, Alice, A.M.: Do and 
Learn Readers. First Reader. Our Friends at Home and 
School. New York: American Book Company, 1930 Pp. 171. 

Wilson, Howard E., Wilson, Florence H.: Workbook in 
United States History for Higher Grades. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1930. Pp. 254. 

Calderini, Aristide: Aquileia Romana, Recerche di Storia e di 
Epigrafia. Milano: Societa Editrice, “Vita e Pensiero.” 

Fulop-Miller, Rene: The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. 
Translated by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1930. Pp. xviii+523. Price, $5.00. 

Gino Funailoli: Esegesi Virgiliana Antica. Milano: Societa 
Editrice, “Vita e Pensiero.” 

Lockridge, Ross F.: A. Lincoln. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1930. Pp. xiv-+320. Price, $1.20. 
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Pamphlets 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Butler, Nich- 
olas Murray; Imponderables, an address before the Reichstag. 
The Richard Cobden Lecture. New York, N. Y. 

Diaz, Fr. F. Mora, O. P.: Los Fundadores de la Civilizacion 
Colombiana. El Socialismo Franciscano. Bogota, 1930. 

National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools: Hull, 
Edward M.; Educational Standards. Jamestown, N. Y. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Rural Life Bureau: 
Manual of Religious Vacation Schools. Washington, D. C. 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. Price, 10 cents. 

Office of Education: Pamphlet No. 2, March, 1930; Ready, 
Marie M.: The Organized Recess. Leaflet No. 1, March, 1930: 
Rogers, James Frederick, M.D.: Sanitation of Schools, Sugges- 
tions for Teachers. Pamphlet No. 5, May, 1930; Rogers, James 
Frederick: State-wide Trends in School Hygiene and Physical 
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Ohio State University: Report of the Freshman Week Council 
and the Evaluation Committee to the President and Faculty. 

The Training School: Jewell, Elizabeth J.: Research in Prog- 
ress. The Mental Growth of Borderline Feeble-Minded. Kuen- 
zel, Myra W.: Selected Bibliography on the Superior Child. 
Vineland, N. J. 

Queen’s Work Pamphlets: Barrett, Rev. Alfred J., S.J.; The 
White Plume of Aloysius. Hellriegel, Rev. Martin: Our High 
Mass. Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J.; I Can Read Anything. St. 
Louis, Mo., The Queen’s Work Press, 3115 South Grand Blvd. 
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American History 


By SISTER MARY CELESTE 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 
The complete story of America is told from the explorations of the early navigators and mission- 
aries down to the present day. The material is grouped around significant episodes and movements; 


the social, — —— and economic phases are given properly proportionate emphasis. All Catholic 
ppeacen -_ oe are treated without exaggerated emphasis in their true relation to American 
story as a whole. 


Grades 7-8, cloth. Ill. 672 pages, $1.60 


Practice Tests in American History 
By SISTER MARY CELESTE 


These tests have been prepared in harmony with the text AMERICAN HISTORY by the same 
author. They employ all the varied techniques commonly used in history testing. They cover the 
subject matter of American history as it is usually presented in the seventh and eighth years. Avail- 
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